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SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1903. THREEPENCE 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








| OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
THURSDAY NEXT, February 5, at 5 o'clock, fir CLEMENTS 


MARKHAM, K.C.B F.R. 8., FIRST of ‘THREE LECTURES on ‘ Arctic 
and Antarctic Exploration.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY, February 7, at 3 o'clock, A. B. WALKLEY, Esq., FIRST 
of THREE LECTURES on ‘Dramatic Criticism.’ Half-a-Guinea the 
Course. 


I RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING, FEBRUARY 4, 1903, 8r.u. The seen loet Paper will 

read: ‘Notes on the History of Dunstanborough Castle.’ by C. H. 
COMPTON, Esq., V.P. GEORGE PATRICK, A-K.I.K.A., Hon.S8ec. 


& W. —ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
We in WATER COLOU Rs. (Founded 1854 )— WINTER 








A& SECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A 
: YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Type- 
Mice SP Quick, capable, reliable. Good references for two years 
and a half. Experience. a Longhand Writer.—F. Arxinson, 
18, Acland Road, Willesden Green 


CLERKSHIP or COLLECTOR of ACCOUNTS 

oe ait YOUNG MAN. Has had two previous engage- 
ments, first in a Building Society and next in the Office of the South 
Metropolitan District School. ‘The School has just been dissolved. 
First class ‘Testimonials.—Address H W., Francis & Co., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


( (ONGREGATIONAL BOARD of EDUCATION, 
HOMERTON COLLEGF, CAMBRIDGE.—LADY PRINCIPAL 

REQUIRED.—Form of eT will be supplied by = Hon. 

Secretary, Mr. Atrrep E. Pavrrr, 70, Southampton how, ¥ W.C. 











EXHIBITION DAILY, 19 to 5.—5a, Pall Mall Kast al- 
dery). CLOSES FEBRUARY 7 r W. HAYW. AND BUTT, Sec. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
ftice: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EAKL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LOKD GLENESK. 


Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of ‘Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
shree votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
se to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


#0 PEMBERSHIP.— Every Man and Woman throughout the vogepes 
Kingdom, whether rublisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employ or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, "and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
ype for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


NOENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
veceiying 25!. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they inelude :— 
‘The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
= enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
je has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
aeovites Pensions of 20/. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they way be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

Thee “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20! , and was specially subscribed in memory of the "late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
warious then existing ‘‘‘faxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The enployés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201. for One Year toa Man and 15/. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8¢e. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


RTIST, Medalist and Certificated Art Master, 
Groups 1 and II., desires Teaching or any Art Work, Copying, 
Colouring Photographs, &e.—D. G. C., 29, Parkhurst Road, N. 


OUNG DANE, with knowledge of English, 

French, German vand Scandinavian Books, seeks a SITUATION 

as ASSISTANT in a PUBLISH ING HOUSE. Salary no object. Has 

six years’ — in different Countries.—Address W. B., 27, 
Montague P! 


WELL-PLACED and POPULAR WRITER, 

Social and Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT. .— 
Address E R.H.. Francis &Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E .C, 














1 ISTORICA L and GENERAL RESEARCH at 
the british Museum and elsewhere undertaken on moderate 
terms. —%y Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, BC Cc. 








T ADY, B.A. London, reading for M.A. History, 
4 would be glad to meet with WRITEK REQUIRING SECRE- 
TARIAL er RESEARCH WORK, in which the a would be of 
use.—Apply M.A.T., 72, Parkhill Road, Hampstead, N.V 





St. PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

The GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL will shortly appoint a 
HEAD MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate Four 
Hundred Girls, and will iPhone in the course of the present year. 
are invited to send in their 
Applications to the CLERK To 1 a Governors, ae Hall, London, 
E.C., on or before the 28th day of FEBRUARY n 





FRANCE.—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONS, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





‘HE AUTHORS’ AG ro —Kstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capabi Ag 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers. —Terms and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


a MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Pro operties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, hata aaa and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

Ph chee to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERKIUDICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















Farticulars of duties and salary attached to the ‘Ottice may be obtained 
on application. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 





(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WORK in the Subjects of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and 
INTERMEDIATE 8.Sc. EXAMINA’ = IONS of the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON are held throughout the yea’ 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum, 
and Students may join at any time 

Fee for the whole Course, test or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Singie Subjects may be ta 

For further one Ls apply to to Be Warven or tHe Cotiece, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospita 

A Handbook forwarded on caine. 





DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICS 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBIT. 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge a 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 

requirements. —h6. Sack ville § Street, 


(; RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E. 0, 


FOUR LECTURES on ean coi STATICS (treated Graphic- 
ally), will be delivered on TURSDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, February 3-6, —y wr H. WAGST. AFF, Esq., 
phedererecee ty Professor of Geometry), commencing at 6 p.m. FREE ti 
the Public. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss ee (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Port: ese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal “ogg eo Royal pak 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in ae sh, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Ty pe-written 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


"[ VCE. WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; rough acquaintance with ern Langusges). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—THEe Cam- 
BRIDGE Tyre-Wriiinc Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 




















Catalogues. 
R So «© £4 8.2 @ Ss 2 re 


Bookbuyers should write for W. GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE of 
REMAINDERS, which contains Books in all Departments of Litera- 
ture. A large and constantly varying Stock always on hand. Many 
Books greatiy reduced in price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Wholesale Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


LEIGHTON’S 
YATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
/ other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS 
Part III. containing letters D—F, price 2s. 
With 120 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
J.& J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each. 


(Pst satay CATALOGUE, 


GRATIS AND POST FREE, 

Containing a fine Collection of rare Books dealing with early Indian 
Wars—Memoirs—Historical Works—Voyages and Travels, &c. Also 
separate Collections dealing with China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, 
Java, Syria and the Holy Land—and many fine illustrated Books, &c. 

JAMES ROCHE, Bookseller, 
38, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Next Mudie’s Library, London). 
Good Collections of Miscellaneous Books purchased for Cash. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, 




















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. 8d. per 1,000, 

including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.— Miss N. E. Ropinson, 
8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS , Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, lod per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special ‘Terms for Contracts or large 








G RADUATE (Honours in Classics), would give 

LESSONS at PUPILS’ RESIDENCE in LATIN, GREEK, 
FRENCH, and ENGLISH SUBJECTS. oderate ‘Terms. — Apply 
Gnravvate, 10, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


DVERTISER, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
A matics, Latin, Fr rench, German, and English, will be OPEN to 
ENGAGEMENTS in "Kensington, Shepherd’s se and Neighbourhood 
atthe end of the present Vacation.—M. X., ncis & Co., Athenzum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


[AlLY SERVICES as READER, SECRETARY, 
or COMPANION offered by LADY Bag Elderly or Invalid Lady or 

Gentleman. West End preferred.—Addre: 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery aes & 


LON DON UNIVERSITY HONOURS 
GRADUATE, highly qualified in Five Euro La 

seeks SECRETARIAL oe PROF ESSIONAL POST, Home or ‘Abrens.— 

Address letters to P. P., care of White's, 33, Fleet Street, E.C. 


(QXFORD GRADUATE, Classical Scholar, good 
ee Ser nee oem pee cote 
Club, Phoenix Street, N.W. o ee 








. E. §., care of Athenzum 











iss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


Cc ining nearly 1,000 Fine Books of Prints—Standard Library Sets 
of Famous Authors in hand Bindings—Biographical and Critical 
Works—Travels — Sporting — Shakespeare and the Drama—Scottish 
Books—Africa—Ireland—Good Series of coloured Arunde! Prints, 

Now being offered at Moderate Prices for Cash. 
GRATIS and POST FREE on application to 
JAMES ROCHE, Bookseller, 


38, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Next Mudie’s Library, London). 








HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and iy Lop sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burner, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPIS TYPE-WRITTEN 
brat and neatly, on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Hoe vlg at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athensum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


r \y PE- WRITING.—Authbors’ Plays, MSS.. &c., cf 

every description. song and other Copies. MS from Dictation, 
uickly and accurately.— Trear, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hi i, N.W. Established 1884. 











res WRITING —The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MS3, Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c.. Duplicated. Lessons given. Usual terms. 
References. Fstabiished ten yoare.— Sixes & #ixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardene, Hammersmith Koad, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


M. MURKPHY’S CATALOGUE of high- 

e class SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY (No. 84), post 

free on application, including purchases from the Library of Sir 

Edward W. Watkin, Bart, and other Sources. 100,000 Volumes in 

Stock. State Wants. Kooks Purchased - 79, Renshaw Street (only 
address), Liverpool. 


( ‘ATALOGUE, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne- 

Jones, Rustin, Turner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studioram— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &c.-Coloured Prints by Stadler—Iius- 
trated and Kelmscott Kooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 








Sixpence.—Ws. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





VNHEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words, 
/ ‘The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. 
few more Clients wanted.—Huxrt, 81, Uplands Koad, Stroud Green, N. 





RONDEL SOCIETY CHR'MOS8. 
Number in stock. 
Der6r, Birmiogham. 


Large 
Send for FEBRUARY LIST.—S. Jvvx’ 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—__o— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, Now ready, NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names, Post free, One Shilling. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiying Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


____ Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
Rooks WAN ‘TED. —25s. each Work offered.— 


Freeman's Historical Gocareane. 2 vols. 1881—Freeman’s Sicily, 

4 vols. 1891—Browning’s Bells tege, comm 1°41— Browning's 
Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835 —— ‘om Brown’s Schooldays, First 
Edition, 1857—Barke's ~-y F- Lal R sg Peerage, 1883- Children 
of the Chapel, 1864— Omar — covers, 1859—Phillips, 
Eremus, rivately printed Presse ‘eine t he 1894 Edition; Brewer's 
Henry VIII. 2 vols 1884-Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 
Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols. 1872—Hunting Songs, en - 
Chester, 1834— Prometheus Bound (Poems), 1833— Poems, by J 
1850—Poems, by Melanter, 1854—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 ao 
1881—Curzon's Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 
1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851— Hewlett’s Earthwork out of 
‘Tuscany, 1895—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 
1826—Gamonia, 1837 -Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Desperate Remedies, 
8 vols. 1871 —Jesse’s Richard III. 1862— Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 
—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. Svo—Keats’s Poems, 1817 ; 
Endymion 1818—Tennyson’s Poems, 1833. or 2 vols. 1842—Mommsen’'s 
Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Heptalogia, 1880—Queen Mother, a 1866— 
Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 1892, and Apuleius, 1893, dor Trans.— 
Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—-Lamb’s Album Verses, . 1S30— Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798—Dawkins’s Cave Hunting and Early Man, 1874-1880— 
Nimrod’s Morihern Tour, 1838—Lang’s Ballads, ise —Shelley, 4 vols. 
1839—Wilde’s Woman of no Importance, 1894 ; indermere’s Fan, 
1893; Salome, 189i—Hayward’s Essays, 2 vols. Te53 or 1874. Please 

report all First Editions and Presentation Copies of any well-known 
Authors ; all magi Kooks ; = all Works issued in Numbers illus- 

trated by Alken, Cruiksh Ph &c High prices paid. 
109,000 Books ‘fp ‘Sale and 'Wanted, Cash or beac By far the 
most valuable Stock in rege ere i tate wants. — Baker's 
Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE LAST ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA 
MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHEN ZUM 
on DECEMBER 20. 














Curios. 
TUESDAY, February 10, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and will include PORCELAIN and BRUNZES from CHINA and 
JAPAN—Egyptian Antiquities—Native Weapons—Coins — Pictures— 
Prints—Heads and Horns of —— 1 quaint Bronzes from 
Ashantee—and Curios from ai! Parts. 
nm view Monday, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. 


Books, including the Library of a well-known Novelist, 
recently deceased, 


wasns. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
bruary 5,and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a 
own N recently d comprising Lorna Doone, 
First Edition—Fitz Gerald's Euphrenor, aa dition—Jackson’s Old 
Paris—Dodgson’s Alice in Wonderland, First Edition—Leo's Africa, 
1600—Lamb’s Elia, First Baition. Sketches of rough, First 
poe a ye rig! s Earthly Paradise, Presentation Copy— Books Iilus- 
y oo long Series of Old Plays and Works in 
all Branches of Literature 
Catal on 





on THU sbaY, Fe 











Jewellery, China, Works of Art, and Furniture. 
ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by A yee at eee Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. os 
on FRIDAY ary 6, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
CASKET of J. RWELSAstiqne Ghina— Works of Art—and a few Pieces 
of Furniture. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, be ge 
FRIDAY. February 13, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS in Mezzotint and Colours 


George | Morland—also Lome after Lawrence, Romney, Hoppner, 
istorical, and Classical Fancy Subjects 


in Saeut-toating Prints, Carleatures, &c.—and a few Water-Colour 
Drawings. 


Library of the late H. SIMMONS, Esq., Callis Court House, 
Broadstairs (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 
on THUKSDAY, Februar: 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRAKY of the late H. SIMMO: NS, Esq., of 
Callis Court House, Broadstairs (by order of the Executers), comprising 
English and Perelan Books in all Branches. 
Ci in prep 














Musical Library of the late Sir GEORGE ARM YTAGE. 
ESSRKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by Pligg at at their —— 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNES February 25, at ten minute: t 1 o'clock K precisely, 


the MUSICAL P tibRARY of the late Sir GEORGE wens TA! 





Coins. 


A : 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
DURING FEBRUARY, a valuable COLLECTION of COINS and 
MEDALS, the Property ‘of aGENTLEMAN, recently deceased. 





Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ag by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 4, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable ENGRAV INGS, Framed and in ‘the Portfolio, 
compris: ng Mezzotints and other Portraits of Ladies, — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, G. Komney, J. § La uel Cousins, 
and others, several in fine proot siates—tancy subjects na the English 
School, by F. Bartolozzi, K . Smith, C. Knight, and 
others—and a few Oil Paintings and Deawings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection of English Gold and Silver Coins, the Proper iy 
of Capt. RICKAKDS, and the Collection of Dr. FLAVE. 
SMITH COOK, 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ge Strand, W.C , on THURSDAY, February 5, and ming ns Day, 
at 1 o'clock i cisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH GOLD and 

SILVER COINS, the Property of Capt. Rickards; the Collection of 

the late Dr. Flavel Smith Cook—Greek, Roman, and “> Coins and 

Medals, the Property of the late E. T. Bur rry, a Wood Lane, 

Hi hgate, London, N.—a Collection of English and Colonial Coins and 

Tokens, the Property of a Gentleman—and other properties, com- 
rising Greek, Roman, Jewish, i English, and Byzantine 
soins — English Commemorative and War Medals—'‘traders’ Seven- 

teenth-Century Tokens — Provincial Tokens of Eighteenth and 

Nineteenth Centuries—a fine Uld English Knife—Coin Cabinets, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all seg RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
iculars. Schools wroe ‘oe a a &c., Association, 
Timbeed. 22, Craven Stree uare, W.C. a 
Address, ‘‘ Triform, heaton h Telep one No 1854, Gerrard. 


EV. JOHN WESLEY’S ORIGINAL MS 

JOURNAL for the YEAR 1736, with the ACCOUNT of the 
AFFAIR with MISS SOPHY, in J. W.’s own hand.—Write Savannan, 
care of Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, E C. 











Sales by Auction. 


Fine Photographic Lenses by Dallmeyer, Voightlander, and 
Ross ; also Quantity of Apparatus, Property of a Gentleman, 
deceased. 

FRIDAY, February 6, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C, STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Roo 38 ng Street, Covent Garden. London, Ww.c., 
various PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES wy. a Voightlander, and 
Ross in fine order: also a NUMBE f LOTS of PHOTOGKAPHIC 
APPARATUS, the Property of a GEN TLEM AN, deceased ; Models of 
Engines— - Electrical Soe ao and gon ae Dynamo and small Motors 
rposes—Surgical Instruments 


pu 
—Microscopes and po ya Photogra hic 





meras, Lense: 
Lecturer’s Optical Lanterns and Lantern Slides of the best wality, 
and vy oe ee Subjects—Personal Effects—Engravi inge—-Books & 
8. 


Plated G 
On view Thursday, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


application. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


M? ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
Pag i at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Jane, W.C., on WED- 
, February 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
Misc CRLLANEOUS BOOKSin all classes of Literature, including a PUR- 
TION of the LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN comprising Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, Best Edition, by et Ellis, and Kandinel, 8 vols.— Walton's 
Polyglot Bible and Castell’s iexicon, 9 vols. old blue morocco— 
Loutherbourg’s Sot aot aaa srg td te England and Wales—Hradford’s 
Costume of Port an per—Fraser's Views in the 
Himalaya Mount: eae ‘8 "Cambridge University, and other 
Books with Coloured Plates—Biomefield’s History of Norfolk, 11 vols. 
—Nichols’s Literary History of the Nineteenth Century, &c., 15 vols.— 
Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of North America, 5 vols.—First Editions 
of Lever, Thackeray, rg and other Modern Novelists—Standard 
Historical, Classical, and Theo ological Works—also a a a froma 
Reviewer's Library—Arundel Society’s Chromo-lithographs, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


ES&S. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


lly — eer that the: beg eee the following SALES 


respectfu 

by AUCTION at their Rooms, t, St. James’s Square. 

the Sales commencing A le’ ° veloc preci iat - 4 

ai WEDNESDAY, February 4, PLATE and 

ELLERY of the late R. H. FRY, Esq., and OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER from various Private Sources. 

On FRIDAY, February 6, vEORCELAIN, 

URE, including 


DECURATIVE OBJECTS FURNITURE, and SC’ 
a Few Pieces from the COLLECTION of the ee WILLTAM LETH- 


BRIDGE, Esq. 
On SATURDAY, February 7, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, the Property of the late Mr. F. P. SEGUIER and 








MAGAZINE, 


2s. 6d. 


LACKWOOD’S 
No. 1048. FEBRUARY, 1903. 
NATIONAL STRATEGY. By a Staff Officer. 
The BALLAD of LONDON RIVER. By May Byron. 
PRAIRIE to PACIFIC. By Chas. Hanbury-Williams. 
LETTERS to a LITERARY ASPIRANT. 
The DOWER-CHEST of ANN PONSFORD. By U. L. Silberrad. 
A RIVER OF CATHAY. By Ernest Dawson. 
COSAS DE ESPANA. By a late Resident in Spain. 
CHILDREN of TEMPEST. By Neil Munro. 
A POLICY for IRELAND. By Amhas. 
A SIDE-ISSUE. By Author of ‘On the Heels of De Wet.’ 
OUR FOOD-SUPPLY in TIME of WAR. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: The Value of Reading. 
A FRENCH MINISTER of MARINE on NAVAL ARMAMENTS 
and POLICY. By Active List. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


N INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 

L for FEBRUARY, 1903. 

OUR CHANGING CONSTITUTION—‘ The KING in COUNCIL.’ By 
Sidney Low. 

The POLITICAL TESTAMENT of FUAD PASHA. 

BRITISH PHILISTINISM and INDIAN ART. 
(Caleutta School of Art). 

The STUDY of GREEK. By Herbert Paul. 

PORT ROYAL and PASCAL. By the Hon. Lady Ponsonby. 

The RAVEN—PartI. By R. Bosworth Smith. 

AN AGRICULTURAL PARCEL POST. By J. Henniker Heaton, 

The EFFECT of CORN LAWS—A REPLY. By Harold Cox (Secre- 
tary of the Cobden Club). 

WASHINGTON, D.C. By the Hon. Maud Pauncefote. 

MISTRESS and MAID. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

A WORKING MAN’s VIEW of TRADE UNIONS. By James G. 


Hutchinson. 
PRESENT gers of WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. By 
Ss 


By E. B. Havell 


The F 
Charles Bright, F.R. 

The BEGINNING of TOYNBEE HALL—A REMINISCENCE. By 
Mrs. 8. A. Barnett. 


The DISADVANTAGES of EDUCATION. By O. Eltzbacher. 
WHO was CAIN’S WIFE? By W. Henry Kesteven, M.R.C.S. 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY, now ready, contains— 
1. The GOVERNMENT and the LONDON EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
By Dr. T. J. Macnamara. 
MOROCCO and the POWERS. By 8. L. Bensusan. 
SENOR SAGASTA. By John Foreman. 
SUNDAY in the COUNTRY. By Ashton Hilliers. 
The PRICE of CORN in WAR TIME. By W. Bridges Webb. 
The SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES. By A'fred A. MacCullah. 
The VALUE of a DEGREE. By William Kamsay. 
The MECHANISM of the AIR. By John M. Bacon. 
The JEWS in ROUMANIA. By Bernard Lazare. 


The ENCYCLOPDIA BIBLICA and the GOSPELS. By Edwin 
A. Abbott. 


SLl2NAAP ww 


~ 


11. RAILWAYS in CHINA. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 





12, The a of COMMONS and the ARMY ESTIMATES. By 
“ Togatu: 
13. SERVICE ve FARM-SERVICE. By D.C. Pedder. 
14. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
15. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshal! & Son. 
W ORL D’S WOR K. 


T HE 
Edited by ——- Lperrnipe AN, MP. 
Principal werent FE. ‘A es, 82 Illustrations. 
Full- Sin vortraits of P MEST DEN- r ROOSEVELT (irom special sitting), 
ORV CURZON of KEDLESTON, The ARCH — DESIGNATE 
of CANTERBURY, Mr. HERBERT SPENCE 
Britons and Others : the Right View of Great Britain and America. 
A Triumph of Inefficiency : the Foreign —— and Venezuela. 
Mr. Chamberlain's Diplomacy in South Afri 
‘rhe Domestic Arts in England and India 
Venezuela and the Monroe Doctrine. Ky An American in Washington. 
Herbert Spencer : his Life and Methods of Werk. a George lles. 
The Romance of the Fur Trade. With 15 Illustration 
Science in British Hospitals. By C. Williams maleaby, M.B. Ch.B. 
With 12 iiiwstrations 
Commercial Education. 
British —— and Public Administration. 
Bart. 
The Craracter and Policy of ee Roorevelt. By A. Maurice Low. 
Arts and Crafts of ‘'o-Day y Ernest Radford. With 13 Illustrations, 
chiefly 25 the present Exhibition. 
I 2 Canal, Cotton, and Culture. With 14 Illustrations 
‘The Origin and fT Ubjects of the ‘Mosely Commission. By Alfred Mosely, 


By Prof. Ashley, of Birmingham. 
By Sir Edward Sassoon, 





Rare and Valuable Books ; an interesting Collection of 
Incunabul a, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
‘CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 

TUESDAY. February 17, and Three F liowing Days, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS an 
Collection of Incunabulaand Beoks with Woodcuts, from the German 
an rare and curious Works in Early English Literature 
—Hakluyt’s vornees, 31 3 vols. 1599, and other scarce Books of Travel, 
many relating to America—Books with ‘ oloured Plates—fine Sets of 
Standard Works, many in handsome bindings — First Editions of 
Esteemed Authors, _ ; also fine Dated and Armorial Bookplates, 


Autograph Letters, 





Catalogues on application. 





' 


.G. 
ord Curzon, Viceroy and Friend of India. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 


With 4 ilustrations. > ¥ 
Office Buildings of Steel and Stone. By Arthur Goodrich. With 
4 Illustrations. 
The a in Germany. By the Berlin Correspondent of 
or “2 
The Art and Science of the Sword. By an Old Swordsman, With 


12 Illustrations. 
The Work of the Book World. With Portraits of a. ene Lee, Mr. 
on. 


William Watson, Mr. Arnold White. Mr. A. J 
c. C. &e. o~ 
Monthly, ls, net; Yearly, 15. post tree. 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
pn Copy will be sent by the ‘Publisher on receipt of Twelve 





MoS L , 
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yus FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY, 1903. 
Contents : 
LORD KITCHENER and the INDIAN ARMY. 
The EDUCATION BILL for LONDON: a Forecast. By Cloudesley 
Brereton 


MR. MALLOCK’S AUDIT of SCIENCE and RELIGION. Ky Father 
Maher, 8.J. 


MOROCCO, the MOORS, andthe POWERS. By A. J. Dawson. 

FIELD FLOWERS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The VENEZUELAN IMBROGLIO. By Sydney Brooks. 

The IRISH LAND: another Crisis. By an Old Whig of the School of 
Grattan. 


«HONEST, HONEST IAGO.”’ By Col. W. Hughes Hallett. 

The GERMAN MERCANTILE MARINE. By J. L. Bashford. 

7 and BLUEJACKET-MECHANIC. By Ex- 
cubitor. 

JUSTICE SHALLOW ; not intended as a Satire on Sir Thomas Lucy. 
By Mrs. Stopes. 

SPAIN and EUROPE. By J. 8. Mann. 

The FOUR WINDS of EIRINN. By Fiona Macleod. 

OUR FOOD SUPPLY and RAW MATERIAL in WAR. By Admiral 
Sir E. R. Fremantle. 

BON SECOURS: a Little Miracle Play. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 

AN AUTHOR at GRASS. PartIV. Edited by George Gissing. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Letter from Mr. Holt Schooling. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS UF NUMBER TWO OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
A Quarterly Review or Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Number net. Per Annum, 10s. post free. 

Principal Contents of Number Two. 

The RECONCILIATION between SCIENCE and FAITH. By Sir 
Oliver - o .Se. LL.D. | Rae of Birmingham University. 
—The PRESENT ATTITUDE of REFLECTIVE THOUGHT ward 
MARTINEAU : a Saint of Theism. ‘By Rev. John Watson, D.D.—ON 
the MEANING of ‘“ RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD”’ in the THEOLOGY 
ofS8T. PAUL. Concluding Article. By Rev. James Drummond, M.A. 
Litt.D. LL.D., Principal of Manchester College —ASPECTS of the 
MORAL IDEAL-—OLD and NEW. By Prof. Lewis Campbell, M.A. 
LL.D.—DID PAUL write ROMANS? By Prof. W. B. Smith, e 
University, New Orleans, U.8.A.—JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP and 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By C. G. Montefiore.—DISCUSSIONS. By 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Rey. T. G. Headley, Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and C. 
Cohen.—And a number of Signed Reviews by the Dean of Ely, Dr. 
Moffatt, Prof. Percy Gardner, and others.—Also a Summary of recent 
Theological and 1 ical Periodicals. 

“This is one of the best first numbers we have ever seen. It does 


not a on one or two interesting articles. but is interesting 
throughout.” —Dr. Rovertson Nicott in the Brilish Weekly. 





P 


Full Prospectus post free upon application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


NOSSOS at BURLINGTON HOUSE; The 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition (Second Notice); The Young Archi- 
tect and the Crafts (Architectural Association); Reredos, Grantham 
Parish Church; Manch Electric T: y uilding ; Model of a 
Design for Vauxhall Bridge (Arts and Crafts Exhibition); Builders’ 
Tools and their Uses (Student’s Column); &c.—See the BUILDER of 
January 31 (4d., by post 44d. ).—'Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 











BENEZER PROUT’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY : its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fourth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Third Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 





IBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS.—A Cata- 

logue of Books and P &e., d with the County 

of Somerset. With Analytical Introduction and Full Index. By 
EMANUEL GREEN, FSA. 38 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 3/. 3s. net. 


Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. 








E&rrrt EXPLORATION FUND. 
EXTRA SPECIAL MEMOIR. 


EL AMRAH and ABYDOS. By D. RANDALL 
MAC IVER, A.C. MACE., and F. LL. GRIFFITH. 25s. 


RCHZHOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 
A TWELFTH MEMOIR. 
The ROCK TOMBS of DEIR at GEBRAWI. 

Part II. By N. DEG. DAVIES. Edited by F. LL. GRIFFITH. 25s. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Bernard Quaritch, Asher & Co., 
Henry Frowde, and Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 37, Great 
Raseell Street, W.C. 





TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHKONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
sine Rape reverie 2 ay Snape snag 

, na! 
Suaaas ats Svartaan = sProaet om nate fo 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
pogo the pig sat — ery yy Date ; in the Second 

e les are treated unde heads of the Regi hich 
they were wrought With Two Tilustrations ¥ aie 


8. EMINEN! SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bi hical Studies in the Old and New 


Testaments. 
by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is h 
be found usefu) to all who are interested im the study of the y 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


See eee 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 29. FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
AN ESSAY on CRITICISM. 
THREE YEARS’ WAR. 
ON the LINE. 
LORD SELBORNE’S MEMORANDUM. Julian S. Corbett. 
The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEADERS on the HAPSBURG MONAROHY : 
1. By Dr. Albert Gessmann, Christian-Socia! Party. 
2. By Dr. Adolf Stransky, Young Czech Party. 
3. By Herr Kossuth, Hungarian Independence Party. 
“ ASIA and EUROPE.” KdwynR. Bevan. 
The PEOPLE and MODERN JOURNALISM. Owen M. Green. 
The VILLA D’ESTE, TIVOLI. Illustrated. Evelyn March Phillipps. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, the POET. Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
RECOLLECTIONS of SOLITUDE. Robert Bridges. 
ATHENE on GREEK COINS. Illustrated. Baroness Augusta Von Schneider. 
The FUTURE of the DRAMA. Prof. Brander Matthews. 
The RIDDLE. W. J. De La Mare. 
REVIEWS of UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 
The VEIL of the TEMPLE. III.-IV. 


NAPLES in 1799. A History of the Revolution of 1799 and of 


the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopean Republic, including tbe Parts played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
Derived mainly from Italian Sources. By CONSTANCE GIGLIOLI. With numerous Illustrations. pee 8vo, 
21s. net. (Just out. 


SPIRALS in NATURE and ART. A Study of Spiral Forma- 


tions based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo Da Vinci, with Special Reference to the Architecture of the Open 
Staircase in the Wing of Francis I. at the Castle of Blois, in Touraine, now for the first time shown to be from his 
Designs. By THEODORE ANDRBA COOK, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘Old Touraine,’ ‘Rouen,’ &c With a 
Preface by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of Natural History. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


The HISTORY of SIENA. By Prof. Langton Douglas. With 


Maps, Photogravures, and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 
** An elaborate and scholarly work.” — Westminster Gazette. : 
‘A very thorough and scholarly piece of work......ought to rank as the standard history of Siena.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Anexcellent specimen of the book beautiful. Capably written, and illustrated with exquisite photographs...... will 
appeal to every lover of Italian history and Italian art.""—Church Times. 


VOLCANIC STUDIES in MANY LANDS. Being Reproductions 


of Photographs by the Author of above One Hundred Actual Objects, with Explanatory Notices. By TEMPEST 


ANDERSON, M.D. B.Sc (Lond.) F.R.G.S. A.C., Fellow of University College, London, Hon. ee 
ust out. 





Philosophical Society. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


The PATHWAY to REALITY. The Gifford Lectures delivered 


in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 1902-3. By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. LL.D. K.C., 
Author of ‘ Education and Empire,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. (Just out. 


The ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. Memorials of its Members, 


with an Inquiry into the History of Yachting and its Development in the Solent, and a Complete List of Members 
with their Yachts from the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From the Official Records. By 
MONTAGUE GUEST, Librarian of the R.Y.S., and WILLIAM B. BOULTON, Author of ‘The Amusements of Old 
London,’ &c. Medium 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d, net. (Just out, 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES, 


EXPERIMENTS on ANIMALS. By Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. 


Short demy 8vo, 6s. (Just out. 








NEW VOLUME IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and 


Practice of Euclid. Having in view the New Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the London 
Matriculation, the Board of Education, and other Examinations. By S. O. ANDREW, M.A., Head Master of 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Fecap. 8vo, 2s. (Just out. 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE (at different Epochs). 2 Maps on one 


sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. [Just out. 


GOLDEN STRING. A Day Book for Busy Men and Women. 


By SUSAN, COUNTESS of MALMESBURY, and Miss VIOLET BROOKE HUNT. Gilt edges, crown “ea 
ust out. 


The TRUTH and ERROR of CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Miss 


M. CARTA STURGE, Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT 
HOLLAND, M.A. Canon of St. Paul's. Large crown 8vo, 6s. (Just out. 


The BEAUTY of HOLINESS. Meditations and Addresses 
delivered chiefly at Cuddesden. By the Ven. C. W. FURS, late Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster, sometime 
Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. JAMES MACARTHUR, D.D. 
the Lord Bishop of Bombay, and a Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 




















Published by Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Rew, B.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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FROM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


24mo, green leather, gilt top, in case, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Breviary Series. 


GLASGOW HERALD,—“ There is a charming 
old-world flavour about this dainty little book...... 
it can hardly fail to delight the lover of simple 
country life and simple country pleasures,” 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ Of the house 
and all connected therewith Mr. Le Gallienne 
writes in delightful strain—whether of the joy of 
gardens, of Perdita’s simple cupboard, of a violet 
in an old book, or of Perdita’s Christmas,” 

GLUBE,—“ Everywhere Mr. Le Gallienne writes 
in debonnair and gracious fashion,” 


THE KNIGHT OF THE 


MAYPOLE. 
JOHN DAVIDSON, 
Author of ‘Self ’s the Man,’ 
Imperial 16mo, paper boards, gilt, 5s, net, 


SCOTSMAN,—“‘ Thisis a pretty and picturesque 
play...... so poetically conceived and so well written 
as to be, what few plays now are, literature...... 
The piece is written airily and in a fine spirit. 
Not only does it read well, but it also leaves such 
a good impression, that no one will read it without 
feeling a desire to see it acted by good players.” 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE WITH 
THE CHINESE REGIMENT. 


By Capt. A. A. S. BARNES, 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Llustrated. 
Small crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, —“Capt. Barnes 
tells his tale in brisk and soldierly style, and he 
may be congratulated on having produced an 
eminently readable book as well as a document of 
real value to the military historian of the inter- 
national campaign in China.” 


THE QUESTION OF ENGLISH 


DIVORCE: 
An Essay. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


HOW TO ENFORCE 
PAYMENT OF DEBT. 


By A LAWYER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


THE NEW COOKERY BOOKS. 
By ELIZABETH DOUGLAS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. each. 


I. The SOUP and SAUCE BOOK. 
II. The CAKE and BISCUIT BOOK. 


(Ready Feb. 11. 


III. The oF ASTRY and SWEET 


[Jn preparation, 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE WIFE SEALERS. 


By L. C. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘The Book of Ballynoggin.’ 6s, 


By 


London: 
GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN. 
By REGINALD HODDER. 6s. 
Strikingly illustrated by Harold Piffard. 
The DAILY GRAPHIC po fan —"A ——s volume. The aoe m4 


full of a weird mystery an 
—_ give it a definite and foremost “place ‘among the hk ‘ot 


—“A tale of Maoriland palpitating with 





e day. 
tne "ROOKMAN says :— 
excitement.”’ 
MAURUS JOKAI’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Sequel to ‘’Midst the Wild Carpathians.’ 


THE SLAVES OF THE PADISHAH ; 


Or, the Turks in Hungary. 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. With Photogravure 
Portrait of Dr. Jokai. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says —“ The last chapter, describing 4 
end of be tn isa very fine piece of word-painting. Fightin 
hairb: ith *e: and duels, follow each other with breathless 
rapidity, interspersed with vivid, graphic, and emotional pictures of 
Turkish slave-markets.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A DAUGHTER 
OF MYSTERY.’ 


THE GOLDEN DWARF. 


By R. NORMAN SILVER. 6s. 
Author of ‘ A Daughter of Mystery,’ ‘ Hali the 
Destroyer,’ &c. 
The novel contains some daring sensational situations worked out 
ona scientific basis, and introduces many careful studies of British 


types. 
NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT CROMIBE. 


THE ROMANCE OF POISONS. 
Being weird Episodes from Life. 
yy ROBERT CROMIE. 3s. 6d. 
Author of ‘ The ‘Crack of Doom,’ &c. In Collaboration with 
T. W. WILSON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. By CURTIS YORKE. 


BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. 


With Sequel. 
CURTIS YORKE. 3s. bd. 
Author of B hat Little Girl,’ ‘ Hush,’ ‘ Dudley,’ &c. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ We much taken with 
Jocelyn. His friendship with the child is altogethor delightful.” 


London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES, 


* An interesting and ijutellectual set of books.” —Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. each net, 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 
HENRY bE BELTGENS. GIBBINS, Litt.D. M.A, 


‘*In brief compass the author passes under review the 
economic progress of the various civilised countries, and the 
conclusions, which the reader can easily draw for ‘himself, 


are of special interest at the present moment.” 
Edinburgh Evening News. 


CONTINENTAL RULERS IN THE 
CENTURY. 


BY 
PERCY M. THORNTON, LL.B. M.P. 


“*It is successful in bringing clearness and sequence into 
matters of foreign politics, which, more than most others 
that fall within the range of historical study, suffer from 
an inherent obscurity.”—Scotsman, 


Volumes already published. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS in the CENTURY. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A. D.D. 


LITERATURE of the CENTURY. By 
Prof. A. B. DE MILLE, M.A. 


PROGRESS of SOUTH AFRICA. By G. 
M‘CALL THEAL. 

PROGRESS of INDIA, JAPAN, and CHINA. 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 

PROGRESS of CANADA in the CENTURY. 
By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 


PROGRESS of NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. 
IRVINE and 0. T. J. ALPERS. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 
London and Edinburgh. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 
—_—o— 
JUST OUT. 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and Custom. 


Vol. XIII. No. 4, 5s. net. 
Contents. 
mes —— COMMERCIAL ASPECT of an ANCIENT SUPERSTI- 
. E. LOVETT. With Plate IV. 
The aa of TOTEM NAMES and BELIEFS. ANDREW LANG. 
DISCUSSION on TOTEM NAMES. A. C. HADDON, G. L. GOMME, 
R. R. MARETT. 


AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE SYSTEMS. ANDREW LANG. 
ST I ——— Native Legends from Central Australia. 
ARY E. B OWITT —Folk-lore in the Kennet Valley. L. 
BALMON. + Holiday Gleanings. MARGARET E. HALL and F. A. 
MILNE.—How to Annu! “ Blood Brotherhood.” CHARLOTTE 8. 

BUKNE. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Ty" in Witchcraft. EDWARD PEACOCK.— 
Butterfly Charm. 8. 0. ADDY. 

REVIEWS :—T. F. Henderson, *Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, CHARLOTTE 8. BURNE.—William Henry Furness, ‘The 
Home Lite of Borneo Head-Hunters : its Festivals and Folk-lore,’ 

E.8. HARTLAND —General Augustus Pitt-Rivers, ‘ Antique Works 
of Art from Benin,” MARGARET EYRE.—J. ES Begg vt 
and Chronology of the Myth- -Makin ng Age.’—L. B. ‘The Early 
History of Syria and Palestine,’ and Archibald Dat’: ' 
and Ethics of the won A. H. SAYCE —M. A Poster, 
and Rustem,’ W. IOKE.— Jessie L. Weston, ‘Sir Cleges, sir 
Libeaus Desconus,’ w W. GREG.—Alexander Pulling, ‘The Sin of 
Witchcraft.’ 

TITLE-PAGE and CONTENTS. 


INDEX. 

*,* The issue of the above Number compietes Vol. XIII. of FOLK- 
LokE. ‘The Extra Volume for 19022—MARY A. OWEN, DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE of a COLLECTION of OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING the 
DOMESTIC LIFE aud CRAFTS, and the SUCIAL and RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES of the MUSQUAQU "TE INDIANS (Missouri, U.S.A.) 
in the press, and will be delivered to Members this Spring. 

The Annual Snbscription of 1/. 1s. entitles Members to the reception 
of the Transactions (FULK-LORE). and of the Extra Volume for the 
Year, as also to attendance at the Evening Meetings of the Society. 

we pelieetons a Bene meng rns should be sent to the Secretary, F. A. 

Mine, Esq, d Square Lincoln’s Inn. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY FROM CONTEM. 
PORARY WRITERS.—No, Il. 


The RISING of 1745. With a Biblio- 


graphy of Jacobite History, 1689 1788. By C. 8S. PERKY, Lecturer 
in History at a University of Aberdeen. New Edition, with 
Revised and Enlarged Bibliography. l6mo, xvi-336 pp. Maps of 
the Highland Clans in 1745, and Facsimiles of Contemporary Por- 
traits, Plans of Battles, &c. In attractive art cloth bindirg, top 


gilt, marker, 5s. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 

FOURTH SERIES... 3 
GENERAL INDEX, 

SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


& 8, a. 


3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 


11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
List. 


—_——— 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The CHURCH and NEW CENTURY 
PROBLEMS. By the BISHOP of DURHAM 
(the late), the BISHOP of WORCESTER, the 
BISHOP of BLOEMFONTEIN, Revs. Canon 
sCOTT HOLLAND, A. L. LILLEY, P. 
DEARMER, and others. With Introduction 
by W. J. HOCKING, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Tufnell Park. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘*An excellent book, consisting of stirring addresses by 
well-known Churcbmen.”—Literary World, 


.THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


UNDER the DOME. By the Right 
Rev, A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
33. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, with Portrait, cluth boards, 
2s, net ; paper cover, 1s, net. 


FATHER DOLLING. A Memoir. 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON. With Introduction 
by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, 

‘A most interesting book.”— Daily News. 

‘*Singularly honest and beautiful tribute toa singularly 
honest and sincere worker.””—Fall Mall Gazette. 

* Anexcellent memoir. Mr. Clayton bas written witha full 
heart, but entirely without exaggeration.”— Church Times. 


The SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by 
SIDNEY LEE. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. Large crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

‘Very well done. The illustrations add a special charm 
to this attractive volume.”—Spectator. 

‘* Mr, Sidney Lee speaks bighly of the stories, and we en- 
dorse every word he says in praise of them.”— Yorkshire Post. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the 


Western Soudan. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
MOCKLER FrKRYMAN, Illustrated by J. 
Jellicoe. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
**Strikes us as true to life, geography, and travel. The 


author has a breezy, natural style, which interests us at 
once.” — Times. 


NOW READY. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 


VOLUME XII. 


FRED MALCOLM AND HIS 
FRIEND. 


Each Volume is illustrated, and strongly bound in 
pictorix! paper boards, 1s.; fancy cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


I. The SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
II. SIX MONTHS in the FOURTH. 


- (For Boys.) 


III. MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 


IV. The SILVER FLAGON. (For 
irls.) 

Vz. The AUSTIN PRIZE. (For 
joys. ) 

VI. The UNION JACKS. (For 
oys. 


Vil. The FORTUNES of the 


CHARLTON FAMILY. (For Girls.) 


VIII. The LITTLE GENERAL. (For 


Boys.) 

Ix. CYRIL the FOUNDLING. (For 
joys. 

X. The STORY ot JOHNNY 


BERTRAM. (For Boys.) 


XI. SIDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND. 


(For Boys.) 
“* Those who are seeking to find cheap books to replenish 
their lending libraries will do well to note this series.” 
(School Guardian, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. London. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


—_o——. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF THE BOOK. 
LOVER’S LIBRARY, 


NOW READY, price 1s. 6d, each net. 


THE ENEMIES 
BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM BLADES. 


‘*The work has been revised and enlarged by the author, 
and in its present popular form is assured of a wide 
perusal.”— Bristol Mercury, 

**We wish this handy and interesting series every success 
in its new form.”—Library World, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
NOW RBADY, price 1s. 6d. net. 


1. WHEATLEY’S HOW to 


FORM a LIBRARY. 


2. HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY 


BOOKS and ANCIENT CUISINE. 


OF 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


The NOBLE EIGHTFOLD 
PATH. By the Rev. W. ST. CLAIR TiISDALL, M.A. 

In the four Lectures which compose this volume the 
Author bas brought his Eastern experience and his know- 
ledge of Oriental religions and languages to bear upon 
Buddhism. 

He views Buddhism at its best, and places the reader in a 
position to form an impartial estimate of its original and 
essential merits and demerits, dealing with it just as he 
would with Platonism, Stcicism, or any other ancient 
system of philosophy. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
islustrated, price 6s, 


AN OFFICERS LETTERS to 


HIS WIFE DURING the CRIMEAN WAR. With an 
Introductory Memoir of General Sir kicbard Denis 
Kelly, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. W. J. TAIT. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 

‘‘ The writer describes vividly the siege of Sebastopol, the 
privations of the troops, his capture by the Russians, and 
life in captivity.”—Darly News. 

**The letters describe the condition of things very 
vividly.” —Spectator. 

“The reader will gain a vivid impression of the campaign 
as seen by an eye-witness.’’—St. Jumes's Gazette. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The VISION of NEHEMIAH 
SINTRAM. By J. WILKIE. 


Nehemiah Sintram is in a vision shown a universe where 
vice and not virtue is the ruling motive. The predominance 
of evil under those circumstances, emanating from a tyrant 
who rules upon the principles of wrong, is exhibited. Inci- 
dentally the grasping of all wealth by the State is described 
and the consequences. The end is Revolution. 





Price, stiff paper cover, 1s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 


The SECRET of the CROSS; 


or How did Christ Atone. By J. GARNIER, Author 
of ‘Sin and Redemption.’ 


In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SANITATION — PUBLIC and 


PERSONAL. A Book for the County, District, and 
Parish Councillor. By Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A. 
T.C.D., Author of ‘ Natural Food.’ 


In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, price 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to 


Maintain Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. 
SANDLANDS. 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. 


The CURSE of DRUNKENNESS. 


Present-day Expedients, and THE ‘ONLY’ REMEDY, 
Being a new legislative proposal which will be found 
to adequately meet the difficulties of identification in 
carrying out the new Act in large towns, to which is 
appended a copy of the Licensing Act, 1902, coming 
into force January 1, 1903. By J. HERBERT MIALL, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S 
LIST. 


CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEC- 
TORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 
1649 - 1656. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
Hon.D.C.L.Oxford ; Litt.D.Cambridge; LL.D.Edinburgh 
Ph.D.Gottingen, &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

With Maps. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net each. 

(Vol. 1.—1649-1650—on Monday next. 


*.* Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the 
jinal volume ready for publication, which wiil 
appear as Chapter X LIX. of this Edition, 


It will also be printed separately as a Supple- 
ment to the Library Edition. 8vro, price 28, 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: 


Being Chapters in the History of the Church 
during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 


By the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 


In 4 Volumes. 


4 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 


RELIGION FOR ALL 
MANKIND: 


Based on Facts which are never in Dispute. 


By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSRY, B.A., 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, formerly Vicar of Healaugh, 
Yorkshire, Minister of the Theistic Church. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BACTERIA in DAILY LIFE. By 


Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND, F.R.M.8. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Bacteriology in the Victorian Milk Dangers and Remediee. 
Era. Bacteria and Ice. 

Some Poisons and their Pre- 
vention. 


What to Breathe. 
Sunshine and Life. 
Bacteriolegy and Water. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a Full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. NEW 
EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BLACK HEART and WHITE 


HEART, and other Stories. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 13 Illustrations. CHEAPER REISSUE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The CHARACTERS of SHAKE- 
SPEAR’S PLAYS, and LECTURES on the 
ENGLISH POETS. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


LONDON before the CONQUEST. 
By W. R. LETHABY. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

STANDARD.—“ The most adverse critic cannot deny 
that it brings together most important evidence collected 
from diverse sources, which deserves to be very carefully 
considered.” 








NEW WORK BY 
PROF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Envnest 
ARTHUR GARDNER. Profusely illustrated. 
8vo, 21s, net. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies 


from the Chronicles of Rome. By FRANCIS 
MARION CRAWFORD. With Illustrations 
drawn by Percy Wadham and others. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


ROME and REFORM. By T. L. 
KINGTON OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net, 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ A solid, learned, and on the whole 
fair-minded contribution to the most interesting phase of 
the history of Europe.” 








OXFORD EDITION. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Trans- 


lation called Dryden’s Corrected from the 
Greek and Revised by A. H. CLOUGH. In 
5 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. net each volume. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By PAUL JANET and GABRIEL SEAILLES. 
Translated by ADA MONAHAN. KEdited by 
Prof. HENRY JONES, LL.D. Vol. L, 
PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. II., ETHICS, META- 
PHYSICS, and THEODICY. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
SKETCHING from NATURE. A 


Handbook for Students and Amateurs. By 
TRISTRAM J. ELLIS, With a Frontispiece 
and 10 Illustrations by the late Stacy Marks, 
R.A., and 38 Sketches by the Author. New 
Edition, with added Matter and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE JOURNAL 
OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, net. 
Contents for JANUARY :— 

A Religious View of Human Personality. By the Rev. 
" oberly, D.D.—The Code of Hammurabi, fresh 
Material for Comparison with the Mosaic Code. By the 
Rev. C. H. W. Johns.—The Passover and the Lord’s Supper. 
By the Rev. J. C. Lampe: t, B.D.—A Partition Theory of 
St. John’s Gospel. By the Rev. W. Lock, D.D.—The Con- 
nexion between English and Norman Rites. By the Rev. 
W. H. Frere.—Documents : The New Septuagint ment. 

By J. H. A. Hart. Inventiones Nominum. By M 
James, Litt.D.—Notes and Studies. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR'S LIST. 


—_—_>— 


NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 
Considerably Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
graphs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price 15s. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery 
Written in Simple Language, with 267 Illustrations. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 





NOW READY. 
Seventy-Second Edition, Revised, and Enlarged to over 
2000 pages. 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 3ls. 6d. net. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND 


KNIGHTAGE FOR 1903. 


Arranged and Printed from the Personal Communications 
of the Nobility. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


In 1 vol. royal 4to, containing numerous Illustrations in 
Colour and in Black and White, from Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author and others. Several Maps, 
Diagrams, &c. Price 25s. net. 


THE 
TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. 


An Account of the Researches undertaken 
concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, FRG.S., 
Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon,’ &c. 


MR. ESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 15s. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period,’ &c. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Mr. Escott is to be congratulated on his contribution 
to the literature which he has collected about our repre- 
sentative institution.” 

GLOBE. 


“* The book is evidently tased on carefully acquired know- 
ledge...... A useful sketch of the chequered career of the 
‘ Mother of Parliaments.’” 

OUTLOOK. 

“Mr. Escott keeps a steady grip throughout seven poli- 

tical centuries in three epochs.” 
ACADEMY. 

‘*The History of the House of Commons, illustrated by 
vignettes of the notable characters which, from Simon de 
Montfort, have sat there.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 

‘*Both a gay and a sound guide...... Out of nearly 700 
pages, all but a very few at the end are almost as good as 
possible...... We can highly recommend Mr. Escott’s book.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BETHAM 
EDWARDS. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HUMBLE LOVER. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ A Storm Rent Sky,’ ‘ A Suffolk Courtship,’ &. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


UNCLE CHARLES. By John Strange 
WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Leslie 
KEITH, Author of ‘On Alien Shores,’ ‘The Mischief 
Maker,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


BEYOND the BOUNDARY. By M. 
HAMILTON, Author of ‘Poor Elizabeth,’ ‘The Dis- 
honour of Frank Scott,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By 
BASIL MARNAN, Author of ‘A Daughter of the 
Veldt,’&c. lvol. 6s. : 


A SOUL APART. By Adeline Ser- 
ae Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ 














HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~» — 


ROBERT BUCHANAN; some 
Account of his Life; his Life’s Work and his Literary 
Friendships. By HARRIETT JAY (the Novelist’s 
Sister-in-Law). Illustrated with Portraits and from 
other Sources. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“‘T have endeavoured, in compiling these Memoirs, to 
allow the poet as far as possible to speak for himself. He 
knew himeelf better than any man or woman could possibly 
know him, no matter how intimate their acquaintance 
with him might be, and so I have endeavoured to allow him 
to reveal himself to the world.” 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 
Founder of the Roman Empire (8.c. 63—a.D. ]4). By 
BE. S. SHUCKBURGH, late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 

In this study of the founder of the Roman Empire the 
writer has endeavoured toarrive at an impartial estimate 
of the character and aims of Augustus, and of the problem 
with which he had to deal in the Roman world as he found 


TRUE TALES of MOUNTAIN 


ADVENTURE for NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG and 
OLD. By Mrs. AUBREY LE BRONDE (Mrs. Maine). 
With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. @d. net. 


The CONFLICT of DUTIES, and 


OTHER ESSAYS. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer 
and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge ; Author 
of ‘ cy the Philosopher,’ &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. SIDNEY LEE says :—“IT SHOULD BECOME 
THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOPIC.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 


J. HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. Beautifully illustrated 
with many Photographs 4 L. C. Keighley - Peach. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME IN 
THE NIETZSCHE LIBRARY. 


The DAWN of DAY. By Friedrich 


NIETZSCHE. Translated by JOHANNA WOLZ. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


a Cook’s Picture 
By MARY 


LUNCHEONS : 


Book. With over 200 Illustrations. 
RONALD. Large crown 8vo, cloth, és. net. 


FIRE BRIGADE REFORM. By 


ARTHUR SHEAN, Consulting Fire Brigade Engineer. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


The COMING of SONIA. By Mrs. 


HAMILTON SYNGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘‘Sympathetic insight into character—admirable sketch.” 
Spectator. 
** Sonia is a fascinating little woman.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘In the choice and treatment of her subjects Mrs. Synge 
has achieved a triumph of mind over matter.’’"—Outlook. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
No. 2. DECEMBER—MARCH. Price is. net. 

The Contents include :— 


WHY CRIMINALS of GENIUS HAVE NO TYPE. By 
Cesare Lombroso. 
The DRAMA in SPAIN. By Brander Matthews. 
EMILE ZOLA. By Gustave Geffroy. 
&e. &e. &e. 


&e. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 
1. THE LIVING BUDDHA. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. Cloth, és. 


2. THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. Cloth, 6s. 


3. THE LONG VIGIL. 


By F. JENNER TAYLER. Cloth, 6s. 


London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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London in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir 
Walter Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 


Lapy Besant, in a prefatory note to her 
husband’s handsome volume, informs us 
that it was Sir Walter’s ‘‘ambition to be 
the historian of London in the nineteenth 
century, just as Stow had been in the six- 
teenth century.” Unhappily he died before 
his work was complete, and the ‘ Survey of 
London’ which he projected will not be 
carried out in the entirety and perfection of 
detail which he desired. What has survived 
out of the scheme is, we believe, Sir Walter 
Besant’s own work on the general history 
of London, together with certain sectional 
histories of different suburbs by various 
hands, some of which have already 
appeared. The first-fruits of Sir Walter’s 
own work on the ‘Survey’ are seen in 
this comprehensive book on ‘ London in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ which will, no doubt, 
be the precursor of other volumes on the 
metropolis in other centuries. It is clear, 
indeed, from the author’s own preface that 
he had arranged for, if not completed, other 
sections before his death, for he says that 


‘it has been thought best not to confine the 
survey of literature in London to the eighteenth 
century, but to devote special chapters to those 
subjects in a more general manner, including 
the centuries before and the century after.” 


This predicates a volume on literary London 
alone, which we must hope has been pre- 
pared. Knowledge of London at once 
so particular and so wide as was Sir 
Walter’s is, we need hardly say, a rarity; 
and even if he has left his great work some- 
what incomplete, it will remain (if we may 
judge from this volume) a monument to his 
industry, patience, and knowledge, and as 
such will go down, according to his great 
desire, to future generations. 

The qualifications which Sir Walter 
brought to his task were, in the first place, 
an uncommon enthusiasm, next a keen eye 
for the picturesque, a wide sympathy, a 





facile pen not too academic, a love of broad 
human efforts, and more than thirty years’ 
study of his subject. He was not a Lon- 
doner by birth, but the real London-lover 
is rarely so. His idea was that every part 
of London streets should be tramped and 
every house noted—so ardent was his appre- 
ciation of the greatest of all cities. His 
library in London, collected over many years, 
supplied him with all the information which 
an alert mind and a ready wit needed. As 
he says, 

‘Sif it were required to name authorities for 
any statement advanced, or to give reasons for 
any conclusion, I could not, probably, do so ; 
since the authority would lie hidden in some 
obscure history or some long-forgotten tedious 
novel.” 

The man was soaked in the lore of London, 
and was hardly aware of the sources of his 
information. He acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the obscure and tedious novel of the 
eighteenth century rather than to Smollett 
or Fielding. The ‘‘ twopenny box” supplied 
him with many data. ‘‘ Lost satires, for- 
gotten poems, and novels whose authors are 
not known to lecturers on the period nor to 
professors of literature,” are the sources 
from which he drew most material. These 
‘‘ authorities are, of course, useful mainly 
in getting at the social and moral conditions 
of the time. Much of the book is concerned 
with more formal information which is easily 
derived from official pigeon-holes. Sir Walter 
has divided his six hundred odd pages into 
several heads. There are sections devoted 
to ‘Historical Notes,’ ‘The City and the 
Streets,’ ‘Church and Chapel,’ ‘Govern- 
ment and Trade of the City,’ ‘Manners and 
Customs,’ ‘Society and Amusements,’ 
‘Crime, Police, Justice, Debtors’ Prisons,’ 
and finally there are valuable appendixes, a 
chronicle, a good index, and a contemporary 
map. Some of these divisions are not 
strictly logical, and at times they overlap, 
but on the whole the method of treatment 
is systematic, and the scope of the book is 
comprehensive. The index, too, will serve 
to meet any deficiencies in the arrangement 
and distribution of matter. 

Sir Walter is not easily bowled out in a 
topographical error, but this mere know- 
ledge of topography is the least of the 
qualities requisite to the compilation of such 
a book. Its value lies in the degree in which 
it recalls and paints for us the life of the 
eighteenth century. Hence the chapters on 
‘Manners and Customs’ and ‘Society’ are 
the most interesting and the most instruc- 
tive. It may be said at once not only that 
they are adequate to what they aim at, but 
also that there is no account so graphic and 
so faithful in modern literature. These 
chapters are essential to any one who wishes 
to know the period in question; they 
exhaust all the topics possible; and if one 
or two, such as duelling and masquerades— 
to name no others—seem to be treated some- 
what economically, the reason is probably 
that Sir Walter had not finished his work 
upon them when he died. Mere detail he 
had in abundance; he could, one can per- 
ceive, have copiously flooded volumes with 
particulars of London life. Yet this is not 
necessarily to have grasped the spirit of that 
life, and it is precisely because Sir Walter 
seized confidently on the broad character- 
istics of the eighteenth century and never 





lost sight of them that his work is most valu- 
able. The change from the seventeenth to the 
eighteenth century was as remarkable as 
the change from the eighteenth to the nine- 
teenth. It is, of course, absurd to suppose 
that because the tale of a hundred years is 
complete, immediately on that account a new 
spirit is born to animate three more 
generations. But the fact is that the seven- 
teenth century gave way to the eighteenth 
reluctantly, the Stuarts to the Georges, 
Le Roi Soleil to the Regency, just as the 
French Revolution and the European wars 
concluding in 1815 marked the change from 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The two epochs stood out with very separate 
characters. Even in the later seventeenth 
century the traditions of Elizabethan Eng- 
land were still fresh and ardent. The Civil 
War and the Commonwealth had passed, 
and mcdern England had begun, but it had 
begun with naturalness. Vice was natural 
then, and the frank coarseness of the age did 
not conceal itself in hypocrisies. The differ- 
ence in the mental habits and tastes of tha 
people was as explicit in their manners as 
in their literature. Corruption reigned in 
the Court of Charles II., but it was not the 
smooth-faced, unctuous corruption of the 
Court of George II. The first was naively 
animal, the other was sicklied o’er with 
the cast of philosophic sentimentalism. Sir 
Walter Besant observes this characteristic, 
although he does not contrast it with the 
healthier tone of the preceding century. He 
says :— 

‘* To get behind the scenes in this century, as 
regards its manners and its literature, is one of 
the most amazing things possible. Except in 
one or two cases, the books of this kind always 
put on a sham deferential attitude towards 
religion; the most shameless narratives were 
advanced under the hypocritical disguise of 
upholding virtue and exposing vice.” 


It is the difference between Congreve and 
Richardson, between ‘The Way of the 
World’ and ‘Pamela.’ Not that Richard- 
son himself lies under the suspicion of 
hypocrisy, but that he found his readers 
and admirers largely among the hectic 
feelings and prurient minds of his day. 
The eighteenth century dallied in vice, 
allowed itself every licence, feigned to 
shudder at coarseness, and was all the time 
the whited sepulchre. Paint and powder 
marked it, concealed its real humanity, 
and masked its proper mind. It was in 
England a century of art, of artifice, of 
pretension, of cruelty in combination with 
lachrymose sentimentality. The very dress 
exhibits its weaknesses and its meretricious 
taste. The dignified costumes of Louis 
Quatorze gave way slowly to the bad designs 
of the French Regency, and culminated at 
last in the horrors of the flying gown, the 
tates-y, and the panier. This atrocious 
fashion endured until 1775, and was only 
gradually destroyed by the new romantic 
and naturalistic movement which began to 
germinate about that time, and itself came 
to fruit politically in the French Revolution, 
and artistically in the work of Reynolds and 
Romney, the English landscape painters, 
and the revival of letters under Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and their confréres 
and contemporaries. Between 1720 or 
thereabouts and that revival English 
It had 


literature was virtually dormant. 
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sporadic growths, of course; but outside 
fiction, which, in one department at least, 
had been created by Defoe—who be- 
longed more properly to the seventeenth 
century—there was no development ap- 
parent. Addison and Steele are the last 
writers of the seventeenth century, not the 
first of the eighteenth, and so far as they 
partake of the eighteenth they must consent 
to be condemned. This is true of Swift 
also, even in a larger degree. Yet Swift it 
is who has given us one of the most caustic 
satires on the manners of the century. He 
hated them, for they had reached a pitch of 
artificiality in his day which would naturally 
estrange any healthier taste. It is curious 
that Sir Walter Besant does not refer to 
that bitter study, ‘The Art of Polite Con- 
versation,’ in which Swift pilloried the 
vacuity, the stupidity, and the hypocrisy of 
the society of his time. 

The reason of this remarkable declension 
is difficult to determine. In the eye of the 
average man the eighteenth century has 
become a synonym for good taste and in- 
different morals, for elegance of life if not 
fidelity to ideals. In point of fact, it was in 
England neither elegant nor moral, and 
made its first contact with good taste only 
in its expiring years. Yet it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the pictures 
which remain to us of that society fully 
represent the age. On the contrary, they 
deal with only a portion of the England 
of that day. Sir Walter Besant has done 
good service in so clearly pointing out the 
rigid lines of demarcation between classes 
in the eighteenth century. Earlier there 
had been intercorrespondence between the 
upper classes and the city which made 
against the erection of caste, and rendered 
the tone of the nation sympathetic and 
wholesome. Noble, gentleman, tradesman, 
and craftsman had a goodly heritage in 
common, and respected each other for their 
several qualities. Gentle and plebeian fought 
side by side during the Wars of the Roses, 
and through the civil wars of the Stuarts. 
It was the habit of country squires to send 
their younger sons to London to seek their 
fortune in trade. Sir Walter instances the 
case of Gibbon’s father, the son of a country 
gentleman in Sussex, who was sent up to 
London to be apprenticed to a merchant 
citizen and clothworker. This practice died 
out completely in the eighteenth century. 
Sir Walter Besant says :— 

‘‘ The former connexion between the City and 
the country, which furfished so many well-born 
and well-connected merchants to the City, 
which dignified trade, and kept London in 
touch with the country, died out...... The loss to 
the City in dignity, position, and influence was 
greater and more important than any historians 
have recognized.” 

Not only so, but the very districts of 
residence were in different pales, trade 
adhering to the City, and society being 
separated from it by the wedge of lawyers 
between Gray’s Inn and the Temple. 

“ This separation was, in many ways, a mis- 
fortune: it prevented the fusion of classes 
which destroys caste and forbids the creation 
of a distinct aristocracy. Everything in the 


eighteenth century tended to create caste and 
to build up an aristocracy which should be a 
distinct and separate class.” 

The explanation of this unexpected segrega- 
tion is probably to be found in two facts— 





the rise in land values, which brought the 
country gentleman more nearly to a level 
with the noble and out of the reach of the 
merchant, and the influence of a Court 
party. There were. always Court parties, 
and always will be so long as human 
societies and kings exist; but in earlier 
days the association was largely political. 
With the accession of the House of Hanover 
it became more social. The influence of 
the entourage of the Court upon wealthy 
gentlemen assisted largely in the divorce of 
the City from the country which Sir Walter 
Besant deplores, and which was indubitably 
the cause of the stagnation of the eighteenth 
century. The result was as might have 
been expected—the merchant deteriorated. 
There was no communion between him 
and the gentleman. He was uneducated. 
Sir Walter confesses he can find no 
evidence that the citizen bought books. 
He ate, he drank, he kept himself respect- 
able, and obeyed his betters; as often as 
not he attended chapel, and, above all, he 
devoted himself to making money, that 
money which was presently to break his bonds 
and revolutionize his position. To-day the 
average person employed in the City is 
accustomed to exercise; in those times this 
was not so. Sir Walter Besant seems to 
consider that the “protuberance of per- 
son”’ of the City man in the eighteenth 
century may have been due to ‘the 
tightness with which the breeches were 
girt round the loins,”’ by which “the circu- 
lation of the fluids of the system was 
dammed up like a mill-pool, and a preter- 
natural obesity in the abdomen was deve- 
loped.” But more likely it was due to the 
habit of life of what had become a distinct 
caste. In the caricatures of to-day the 
type remains, just as the absurd travesty of 
the Englishman remains traditionally in 
pictures of John Bull. 

This type of tradesman began to disappear 
with the cube of the caste system conse- 
quent on the French wars and the evolution 
of the middle classes. If there is one thing 
upon which Sir Walter Besant is more in- 
sistent than on another, it is the value of 
domesticity as a factor in social advance. 
He virtually holds a brief for domesticity. 
He denies that the middle classes were 
immoral, and points to the account of the 
Church services held in proof of his state- 
ment that religion was not at a low ebb in 
one class at any rate. Certainly the statistics 
supplied as to the number of Church ser- 
vices are astonishing, rivalling, as they do, 
figures at the present day :— 

‘*There were forty-four of the London churches 
which then held daily services ; in almost all 
cases they were held both in the morning and 
the evening. But in some of the churches we 
find a daily sermon, or one, two, or three ser- 
mons in the week ; three services every day, 
as at St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; additional services 
on Wednesday and Friday, as at St. Sepulchre’s ; 
four services a day, as at St. James’s, West- 
minster, and St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; while 
on Sundays there were at St. James’s, West- 
minster, five services, and at other churches 
three.” 

These figures are remarkable, and go 
a long way to justify Sir Walter in his 
claim on behalf of the morality of the 
middle class. In addition, of course, 
there were the Dissenters, a very power- 
ful and earnest body, who were virtu- 





ally confined to the City. The cause of 
the coarseness of the eighteenth century, 
according to Sir Walter, was the separation 
of the men from the women. He argues 
that ‘“‘the surest and the shortest way to 
make men brutal is to separate them from 
the women’”’; that is to say, he states that 
when the tavern and the coffee-house lost 
their attractiveness, and men had to use their 
homes, an abatement of the nuisance set in. 
There is truth in this, but not the whole 
truth. It must be remembered that coarse- 
ness was not confined to one sex. On the 
other hand, the growing domesticity, which 
spread from the middle classes upwards, did 
undoubtedly modify manners. How much 
of the change for the better was due 
indirectly to the seismic effects of the new 
sentimentalism it would be impossible to 
say. Obviously it resulted from a confluence 
of causes. The middle classes in the 
eighteenth century, if ignorant and vulgar, 
were more reputable than the upper, and 
were despised by them for the one reason 
and detested for the other. But they have 
since had their revenge. They rose 
insurgent in their numbers and their wealth, 
and began to swamp society and politics 
early in the nineteenth century. By mid- 
century their victory was complete; and 
while it infused softer elements into social 
life it brought also a deterioration. Respect- 
ability went arm in arm with wealth, and a 
new fixed standard was set up and flaunted 
as arrogantly as its predecessors. Dickens 
had this to fight all his life, as Richardson 
and others fought other faults in another 
class. But the reign of caste was destroyed, 
and the iron bonds of the most artificial 
century in our history were broken. If 
certain manly virtues also have perished, 
that may not be helped. The old order 
warned the Prince Regent off the turf and 
got the Duke of York dismissed in disgrace 
from the position of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. The elevation of the middle 
classes and the consequent change in the 
upper have rendered any such course of 
conduct almost inconceivable in these days. 
It is the price we pay, perhaps, for cleaner 
hands, brighter streets, and improved 
health. 

Even in respect of this last Sir Walter 
Besant has much to say which is interesting. 
There was an appalling percentage of 
mortality in children—59 per cent. in 1688, 
he reckons; and generally the expectation 
of life then was vastly lower than to-day. 
It is discomforting, too, to think of a house- 
hold with the average of three candles per 
day, one for the kitchen and two for the rest 
of the house, and of the streets plunged in 
impenetrable darkness after 11 o’clock. Of 
facts and figures such as these this valuable 
book will be found full to overflowing, and it 
is calculated, therefore, to interest all kinds 
of readers, from the student to the dilettante, 
from the romancer in search of matter to 
the most voracious student of Zit- Bits. 








Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks. Tdited with a 
Preface by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tus book is a welcome gift to all lovers of 

Arnold, and should prove a profitable lesson 

to many who are not. But we trust it 

will not become a precedent. It is in 
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Matthew Arnold’s unique personality that 
the value of this collection lies. We 
shudder to think of the deluge of super- 
fluous print that it may foreshadow, should 
some pious follower in future days attempt 
to publish a portion of the commonplace 
books of some other literary ‘‘ eminence,” 
if any have time in these busy days to keep 
notebooks without a strict eye to ‘ copy.” 
For this work in itself we have nothing 
but praise; even the frequent repeti- 
tions afford illustrations of the author's 
mind. The width and variety of the 
reading displayed were, of course, only to 
be expected. But it should be wholesome 
discipline to the dilettante devotees of “ cult- 
chaw,” extensionists, and others, who have 
interpreted the precepts of the apostle of 
“sweetness and light” as though they 
enjoined light armchair occupation and a 
genially indolent smattering of a few cant 
hrases and conventional classics; for the 
ook shows us Arnold pursuing his end 
seriously and hardly, ever looking to 
duty rather than inclination as a guide— 
‘‘ Semper aliquid certi proponendum est” is 
the frequent New Year’s motto. One of the 
most characteristic quotations is this: ‘ It 
is a part of special prudence never to do 
anything because one has inclination to it, 
but because it is one’s duty, or is reason- 
able”; and again, ‘‘He who resisteth 
pleasures crowneth his life.” Certainly we 
see how completely in his case Matthew 
Arnold carried out his own definition of 
criticism as a disinterested endeavour to 
discover the best that is known and thought 
in the world, and that he did not think the 
effort a facile one. He quotes in one place : 
“Formerly La critique n’était que l’art de 
tout discuter; now La critique est l’art de 
tout comprendre et de tout expliquer par 
Vhistoire.” To one who realized this read- 
ing could never be really light. And, 
indeed, the raillery Arnold often adopted was 
never mere superficial banter, just as his 
gaiety was a reasoned and self-chosen habit, 
not mere light-heartedness. Jnsouciance is the 
very last thing to be attributed to Arnold, and 
that just because he was so full of gaiety. 
To the writer of this notice, wearied with 
the perusal of the dullest of the school- 
men, it comes as a refreshment to read, 
“La gaieté clarifie lesprit, surtout la gaieté 
littéraire. L’ennui l’embrouille.” It is as 
an ascetic of culture, debonair because he 
chose to be, and often in spite of incli- 
nation, that we see Arnold self-revealed in 
these pages, desiring, as he said, to com- 
bine “ Angelica hilaritas cum monastica 
simplicitate,’’ and quoting as his guiding 
thoughts, ‘‘ Une vie laborieuse et une suc- 
cession de travaux, qui remplissent et 
moralisent les jours.” But we get the 
ground of all in the oft-repeated words, ‘Le 
coour de homme est religieux d’instinct, et 
dans toutes les cultures on trouve un besoin 
commun d’infini et de félicité.”” We doubt, 
indeed, whether even those who knew 
Arnold intimately will not be surprised at 
the immense proportion of quotations that 
are concerned with religion. He once 


lamented that, while regarded by the ortho- 
dox among his countrymen as “dangerous” 
and anti-Christian, he was on the Continent 
abused as a reactionary, who, far from joining 
in the ery of ‘‘ Ecrasez l’infime,” was en- 
deavouring to disengage the essential from 





the accidental elements of Christianity, and 
to show that the former were the best 
expression of the needs and aspirations 
rooted ri 3 in human nature. Certainly 
this book bears out this view. Not long 
since a popular writer, whose abundant 
recognition has delayed the arrival of the 
modesty expected from the meritorious, made 
an ill-advised attack on Matthew Arnold as 
‘‘superior”’ to the religious needs of the poor. 
We wish that writer would take the trouble 
to peruse this work. Indeed, it would be 
wholesome reading formultitudes of orthodox 
Christians. We doubt if one in a dozen of 
the latter ever meditates so fondly on the 
fundamental ideas of his faith as it is clear 
from these pages that Arnold did perpetu- 
ally. Of his title to be called a Christian, 
in the ordinary sense, we say nothing here, 
since his views on the fundamental ques- 
tion of Theism are open to examination 
in his best-known books. But what we 
wish to point out is that, on the evi- 
dence of these pages, his was clearly an 
“anima naturaliter Christiana,’’ and that 
the impression conveyed by this book is as 
distinctly religious as that made by the 
‘Confessions of St. Augustine.’ It is pro- 
bable that such a position would be abhor- 
rent to writers like Nietzsche and his now 
fashionable sect, and that Arnold would be 
to them at best but ‘‘a hectic of the spirit,” 
to be condemned, like many others, such as 
Mill or Comte in a recent poem of Mr. John 
Davidson, to the hell which he declares to 
be the meed of all those called “ beautiful 
souls.” For, though we dislike the phrase, 
it is certainly descriptive of the compiler of 
these extracts, whose personality stands out 
perhaps even more clearly than it would from 
@ piece of autobiography, serene and lofty in 
his judgments, his tastes, and his ideals, 
drinking deep of the true sources of joy and 
of knowledge, despising vain delights and 
little ambitions, seeking in all things to act 
by reason, and preserving, amid the intract- 
able pettiness of modern existence, the rare 
and incalculable gifts of a lucid intelligence 
that only stupidity could irritate, and a 
dignified gaiety of spirit that no calamity 
could overwhelm. 





The House of Seleucus. By E. R. Bevan. 
2 vols. (Arnold.) 
Tuis fine pair of volumes comes upon us as 
a sort of surprise. We did not know that 
any English scholar was engaged upon so 
vast a task, nor does Mr. Bevan’s preface 
inform us in what place he lives, or in what 
atmosphere he has worked. His literary 
friends, Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. G. F. 
Hill, whose help he acknowledges, are evi- 
dence enough that he keeps good society 
among scholars. But that is of little 
moment, when his book speaks for itself. 
Mr. Bevan shows himself complete master 
of his subject, and omits, so far as we know, 
no available source of information. At the 
same time, what is remarkable in a very 
learned man, his style has remained fresh 
andstriking, and his independence of thought 
has not suffered from the mass of opinions 
which he has been obliged to gather and 
sift. Perhaps he has dwelt too long upon 
the intricacies of the early wars of Alex- 
ander’s Diadochi, in the course of which the 
first Seleucus came to power. That period, 





from the death of Alexander to that of Anti- 
gonus at Ipsus, is perhaps the most repulsive 
to study in all classical antiquity. Like the 
wars of the Italian republics in the Middle 
Ages, this series of raids and treacheries, of 
friendships and hatreds, alternating accord- 
ing to the call of vulgar ambitions, these 
constant murders, these base intrigues, 
might well have been prefaced with the 
famous words of Tacitus: ‘‘ Opus adgredior 
opimum casibus, atrox preeliis, discors sedi- 
tionibus, ipsa etiam pace sevum ”; ending 
many details with the memorable phrase, 
“et quibus deerat inimicus per amicos 
oppressi.”” Out of this chaos come a few 
great men, of whom Ptolemy and Seleucus 
were certainly the greatest. But while 
Ptolemy was at least within the reach of 
Greek waters, and his ships went to and fro 
to Athens and the coast of Asia Minor, the 
greater part of Seleucus’s life and work lay 
in the far East, within the domain of fable. 
Even the details of the foundation of 
Antioch, which became his capital, are 
shrouded in mist. And here in this part of 
Syria, with the Orontes affording a highway 
to the Mediterranean, Macedonian Hel- 
lenism made itself at home as it did nowhere 
in the East. The great Syrian quadrilateral 
of cities should have ere this afforded the 
excavator some inkling of the life of that 
empire; yet, strange to say, we know as yet 
nothing at all about them. The case of 
Antioch is to be explained by a cause upon 
which Mr. Bevan has not dwelt, and yet it 
has affected our knowledge of Seleucid Asia 
Minor as well—the constant earthquakes 
which wrecked Northern Syria in the — 
centuries of the Christian era, and whic 

K. O. Miiller had enumerated long since in 
his classical monograph on Antioch. It 
is quite possible that huge landslips 
from the neighbouring mountain may have 
covered much of it under masses of rock. 
Hence Mr. Bevan’s ~~ account of 
Antioch, of Daphne (its Versailles) and 
Seleucia on the coast must be drawn only 
from the stray accounts of ancient writers, 
not from the scientific evidence of the modern 
archeologist. In one point we may supple- 
ment his account. He notes that though 
the Orontes was navigable from Antioch to 
the sea, the great port of Seleucia was not 
at the mouth of the river, where we should 
expect it, but some miles to the north. Yet 
the reason is obvious. Any one who knows 
what a port is in the tideless Mediterranean, 
what the water is near the shore at Naples 
or the Pirsous, will know that to add to it 
the efflux of a great inland city would make 
it wholly intolerable. The lower Orontes 
was notorious for being the great sewer of 
Antioch. ‘Ardoas ras Avpas, says a Greek 
author, does it carry to the sea. This is 
what gives point to the well-known “in 
Tiberim defluxit Orontes,” and led Seleucia 
to avoid this noisome situation. The cities 
of Asia Minor, visited as they were by fre- 
quent and fatal earthquakes, have never- 
theless yielded many inscriptions to modern 
research. No feature in Mr. Bevan’s book 
is more interesting than his use of them, up 
to the very latest publications. Why should 
it not be possible to ransack, if not Antioch, 
at least j cmos Laodicea, and Seleucia in 
that region? From late cuneiform inscrip- 
tions some flashes of light have been 
obtained about Babylon and the inner 
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country. Here, then, we may hope for more. 
But until our knowledge of facts is increased, 
Seleucid history must remain, as Mr. Bevan 
says in his opening words, ‘the history of 
an enormous cemetery,’’ whose very tombs 
have been shattered. Droysen, in his monu- 
mental work, makes the very same remark 
about these monarchs, whose characters are 
effaced and their actions therefore inexpli- 
cable. Who can tell us any difference be- 
tween Antiochus the Hawk and Antiochus 
the God, as real men, of like passions with 
us? Out of the whole series two only are 
known with any detail, and this because 
they came into contact with the Roman 

wer. They are Antiochus the Great 
(III.) and Antiochus the God Manifest 
(IV.), yet about the latter the only thing 
manifest is that no historian has yet been 
able to understand the extraordinary con- 
tradictions of his character, and as to the 
former the only greatness about him was the 
greatness of the opportunities that he threw 
away. Whoever had such a chance in war 
as the securing the services of a Hannibal 
against the formidable enemy whom he 
alone knew how to defeat? and what sane 
man—not to say great man—would have 
hesitated one moment in putting him into 
absolute control of his army ? Yet Antiochus 
set Hannibal to carry out minor operations 
at sea! If, then, the contradictions in the 
life of Antiochus Epiphanes appeared in 
his small every-day life, those of his father 
were not less in the large periods of his 
life—a stirring and victorious youth lead- 
ing to a slothful and inglorious age. 
No one would conclude this from the 
striking bust of which Mr. Bevan has sup- 
plied ne in his two frontispieces. Te 
is a head of uncommon strength, suggesting 
clearness of view and firmness of purpose. 
But we have no evidence throughout the 
book that this bust really represents the 
third Antiochus. Mr. Bevan says Mr. G. F. 
Hill made him acquainted with it. Mr. 
Hill is a well-known authority on Greek 
eee in the British Museum. Why 
not, then, give us the arguments by which 
the attribution can be established? Similar 
things may be said of the pages of coins, 
most of them very beautiful, representing 
Seleucids and Attalids, which occur here 
and there throughout the volumes. Except 
the bare indication of the sovereigns, we are 
told nothing about them. They are beauti- 
ful works of art, strangely superior to any 
modern coins. Even in those of far-away 
Bactria, among a population where little 
more than the Court was Greek, we have 
this matchless Hellenic perfection. But how 
far do they imply or prove any real civiliza- 
tion? On this question numismatists have 
been very bold in their assertions; we should 
have liked to hear Mr. Bevan’s wise and 
eens judgment. 

The chapters on Antiochus IV. are the 
most interesting, not because they are better 
than the rest, but because we have more 
light upon the man from his contact with 
the Romans, with the Egyptians, and with 
the Jews. The life of young Hellenistic 
princes at Rome is graphically told in various 
peemges of Polybius—the arrival of Ptolemy 

hilometor in rags and poverty, the escape 
of Demetrius Soter to claim his kingdom 
—all showing how courteously the Roman 
Senate behaved to them. But behind the 





velvet glove lay the iron hand, and the policy 
that to make these princes idle young men 
of fashion among the Roman aristocracy, 
teaching and learning the vices of the age, 
was the best security for Rome. This policy 
may have been narrow and selfish, but it 
was practical. The Roman Senate would 
never have made the stupid blunder of 
allowing a ruler of Egypt to learn his im- 
pressions of England in Paris and Vienna, 
as we have done. And yet in romanizing 
Hellenistic princes the Senate had no such 
engine at hand as our public schools afford 
for anglicizing the subject rulers of the 
East. At all events, a gay life at Rome was 
the bringing up of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The commissioners who came out to super- 
vise his policy, and balk his conquests, had 
shared his Roman holiday. It is through 
them that Polybius heard of the various 
freaks which make Mr. Bevan conclude 
that there was a strain of madness in this 
able and politic prince. But in spite of 
these freaks, no one ever knew better how 
to deal with the rapacious and dictatorial 
Republic. All his diplomacies Mr. Bevan 
has traced with a sure hand; he has not 
been less successful in describing his com- 
plicated campaigns against Egypt. They 
are complicated, however, only because our 
authorities are scanty and confused. 

In the war which was first provoked by 
incompetent Egyptian ministers during the 
childhood of Ptolemy VII., Antiochus was 
brilliantly svccessful, and would have pro- 
bably conquered the country but for the 
interference of the Romans. We say 
probably, for the three royal children of the 
house of Egypt showed those remarkable 
qualities which distinguish the Lagide to the 
very end. The youth who fought and pressed 
Julius Ceesar hard was a worthy descendant 
of the youth who assumed the diadem when 
his brother was captured, married the queen 
sister, and held Alexandria against the in- 
vader. That remarkable person Ptolemy 
Euergetes II., called Physkon in derision, 
and assailed by every Greek and Jew 
calumniator, is only now rising into his due 
recognition through the evidence of monu- 
ments and papyri. 

In describing the first campaign Mr. 
Bevan has made one of his very few mistakes. 
He describes the Syrian army, after the 
capture of Pelusium, pouring into the Delta. 
That was an impossible operation. From 
Pelusium there were only two possible 
roads to Alexandria. One was by ships, 
along a coast dangerous with shallows and 
sand-banks, and constantly exposed to a 
north wind blowing in-shore. The other 
was along the eastern outlet of the Nile up 
to Memphis, and thence along the western 
down to Alexandria. The swamps, canals, 
and arms of the Nile intersecting the Delta 
made invasion through it,absolutely impos- 
sible. No historian who ignores this fact 
can understand either the preparations for 
the campaign of Raphia, or the invasions 
of Egypt (and there were many) from the 
Syrian side. The succour that relieved 


Ceesar in Alexandria took the same route. 
Memphis was not out of the way, but on the 
ordinary route from Pelusium to Alexandria. 

The abrupt conclusion of the war by the 
“circle of Popilius” is a dramatic scene 
known to every boy who reads Roman his- 
tory. We think Mr. Bevan has hardly laid 





stress enough on the brutality of the proceed- 
ing, for it was regarded by the whole Hellen- 
istic world as an outrage on all the decencies 
of diplomacy. Similar passages in the 
Egypt of our day have excited a similar 
feeling on the spot, but have, fortunately, 
failed to become material for text-books of 
history. There are few chapters in the book 
that do not suggest some such modern paral- 
lels, for the whole later Hellenistic history 
is surprisingly modern. But we shall refrain 
from following Mr. Bevan into the myriad 
depths of his forest of facts. Here and there 
we feel a desire to correct him. He implies 
in his general account of Mesopotamia that 
the whole civilization of Babylon, as well 
as of Nineveh, was Semitic, as if the old 
Nimrod son of Ham were not the original of 
that culture in its highest development. He 
uses ‘‘ Pergamos ” for Pergamon. But what 
are these triflesin the balance against his 
brilliant critique of the Jewish account of 
the ‘Abomination of Desolation’? Never has 
the policy of Antiochus Epiphanes in Pales- 
tine been better or more fairly treated. 
Never have the Maccabees been more strictly 
reduced to their true proportions. Such 
writing as this makes us hail in Mr. 
Bevan the appearance of a new historian 
fit to stand beside the best of the French 
or German specialists. 

We will add a note on the questionable 
use in our modern literature of Hellenism 
as the noun corresponding to Hellenic. The 
Germans know better. Hellenisch goes with 
Hellenenthum, Hellenistisch with Hellenismus. 
How are we to mend the current English 
ambiguity? Hellenedom is awkward, though 
it might be justified on the analogy of 
kingdom. Greekdom is worse. We can 
suggest nothing better than the re-introduc- 
tion of Hellas to correspond to Hellenic; we 
submit that Hellenism should correspond to 
Hellenistic. But if the Hellenic will call 
itself Hellenism, then the Hellenistic should 
be called Hellenicism. These verbal quibbles 
are worth nothing, and even intolerable, 
unless they conduce to greater clearness of 
thinking. This is our apology. 








Henry Cary Shuttleworth: a Memoir. Edited 
by G. W. E. Russell. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Father Dolling: a Memoir. By Joseph 
Clayton. (Wells Gardner & Co.) 
Despite fundamental diversities of tempera- 
ment there were strange resemblances in 
the lives of these two men by whose less 
the world is poorer. They were priests in 
the Church of England who were numbered 
among the Ritualists and attained obloquy 
by their professed adherence to ‘‘ Christian 
Socialism.” They both exhibited a craving 
after life and colour, an exuberant vitality, 
and a contempt for routine work, the timid 
ways, and the “suffocating respectability 
of their natural surroundings which brought 
upon them the distrust of authority. Both 
deliberately refused to recognize the accus- 
tomed barriers between the “secular” and 
‘‘gacred,” and introduced into the activities 
of their parishes such recreations and novel- 
ties as filled with dismay their weaker 
brethren. Each exercised a singular in- 
fluence upon classes of men often neglected : 
in Shuttieworth’s case the young clerks 
and employés of City firms; in Dolling’s, 
the soldiers and sailors and outcasts and 
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criminals of his Portsmouth slum. Each 
gave the impression of a large, genial 
personality, interested in all things human 
—in the theatre, in music, in the active 
and variegated panorama of modern life; 
and each died worn out prematurely, not 
by the work itself, but by the harassing 
strain of begging and financial anxiety, 
for the provision, as it were, of the mere 
external machinery and appliance through 
which the ends they desired were to be 
attained. 

Mr. Shuttleworth’s memoir is presented 
in a novel form. Many who knew and 
loved him have provided reminiscences of 
different periods of his career. These 
contributions, mostly anonymous, have been 
woven together into a connected whole by 
Mr. Russell. The book is interesting, both 
as a record of a man, and as a presentation 
of some of the difficulties that await a 
Ohurchman who is also a strong Liberal 
with a passionate conviction of the injustice 
of much in modern society. Perhaps the 
record of the Shuttleworth Club is a little 
too detailed in its discussion of minute 
points of finance and organization. Shuttle- 
worth’s life was of a piece. His interests 
and aims as an undergraduate at Oxford 
were his interests to its close. At the 
beginning he was drawn to the teaching and 
ritual of St. Barnabas’s at Oxford, and in 
his first curacy there exhibited the particular 
power with boys and young men and the 
fluent eloquence in the pulpit which were 
to distinguish his work in London. Maurice 
and Kingsley divided his enthusiasm with 
the Tractarians, and he settled down 
as a pioneer in that particular blend 
of Catholic doctrine and Liberal politics, 
of Ritualism and Socialism, which has 
exercised so potent an influence in the 
English Church during the past twenty 
years. From Oxford he passed to London 
as minor canon of St. Paul’s, an appoint- 
ment that seems almost ludicrous in 
its union of jarring elements. The young 
and ardent Radical who could hail Glad- 
stone as ‘‘the grandest figure of modern 
times,” denounce the bishops, advocate 
Disestablishment and Socialism, and assert 
that he “will not be patronized by masons 
or tallow-chandlers or swindling City mil- 
lionaires,’’ must have appeared an astonish- 
ing figure in a cathedral chapter. Small 
wonder that Canon Scott Holland, on his 
arrival at St. Paul’s, found that “they all 
spoke of him a little sadly as if he had 
‘gone wrong.’” But the minor canon 
stirred up activity, gathering similar dan- 
gerous young men into circles, alliances, 
and Guilds of St. Matthew, and losing no 
opportunities of addressing working men 
and secularists. Evangelical papers de- 
nounced ‘‘an alliance utterly inexplicable 
between the Ritualists and the Revolu- 
tionists,” and society journals ‘‘ entreated 
him to repent and amend before it was too 
late.’ The Chapter at length was glad to 
present him to a City living to work out 
his own salvation. At St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey Shuttleworth was given the almost 
impossible task of maintaining a City church 
in a parish which for years had been 
deserted. He lured men up to his services 
from the suburbs with his music and his 
preaching ; he organized guilds and fellow- 
ships, enlisted support in the most unlikely 





quarters ; finally he built the Shuttleworth 
Clubs for young men and women in the City 
houses, the pioneer and model for all similar 
institutions. He accomplished the work, but 
it wore him down and killed him. One 
cannot but regret that the opportunity was 
not offered him of a less quixotic enter- 
prise: of a parish from which the popula- 
tion had not fied, and where sites and 
buildings could be obtained at less than 
the enormous outlay demanded in the heart 
of London. The memoir reveals the gradual 
weariness produced by such an heroic 
effort, and leaves a final impression of a 
needless strain and waste of intellectual 
power and spiritual energy. It also gives 
some idea of the radiant quality of Shuttle- 
worth’s personality. 

Father Dolling’s memoir is the personal 
impression of one who knew and loved him. 
A popular figure in the pulpit and on the 
platform, he was distinguished by a sim- 
plicity of life and character which could be 
read in every sentence he uttered. An Irish- 
man and a born agitator, he somehow 
managed to strike the popular imagination 
as a popular figure, so that he was per- 
mitted to say things which from others 
aroused anger, and, at the end at least, 
came to be regarded with an almost personal 
affection by many who scarcely knew him. 
His fascination was a personal charm ; 
many who were indignant at his recorded 
actions found themselves falling under the 
spell when they talked with him. Few 

ings are more remarkable than the manner 
in which this Ritualist, and agitator, and 
Socialist, who quarrelled with his spiritual 
authorities, and was always pressing forward 
tostartling innovations, yet managed toretain 
to the end the confidence and support of one 
of England’s greatest publicschools. Dolling’s 
ten years at Langport, with a slum of 
incredible squalor and savagery before him 
and the help of Winchester behind, are the 
ten years of a perpetual romance. He was 
supremely happy, whether entertaining his 
strange collection of bishops and criminals 
and schoolboys in his house of ever-open 
door, or in speaking at political meetings 
for Liberals in Parliament or Progressives in 
Town Councils; inthe church or the dancing 
classes, at which he cheerfully gibed at 
his delighted guests, or in the personal 
assistance and help to his soldiers and 
sailors, the wreckage of the population, and 
the failures that were sent him from all 
parts of England. He was the best beggar 
for money of modern times. He had a 
difference with his bishop, first over his 
Socialism, resigned, and was reinstated ; 
but the second time the dispute with 
Dr. Davidson over his ritual proved 

ast mending. For two years he was un- 
Coiieel, and there seemed no place for 
him in his Church; then in twenty-four 
hours four offers arrived, three from 
England and one from America. He chose 
St. Saviour’s, Poplar, and attempted to 
revive in the dreary dulness of a parish cut 
out of the homogeneous maze of mean streets 
in East London the spirit of the Portsmouth 
days. But the absence of life and colour 
oppressed him, the ‘“‘numbness”—as he 
described it—‘‘ which poverty and dulness 
always produced”; the worn-out, respect- 
able, tired labourers refused to respond in 
the same manner as the alert and criminal 





inhabitants of a seaport slum. He begged 
and he preached, toiling terribly; he 
stimulated agitation, holding a great meet- 
ing within his church to denounce the East 
London water companies, and to the end 
endeavouring to stir up an onslaught on 
the monopolies of the land and the railways 
which he thought were throttling the 
workers of London. In the West he pleaded 
for money and gifts, which he bore off 
joyfully to his own people. He was always 
on the side of the poor, protesting that 
through environment and heredity they had 
never had a chance, demanding bodily 
necessities, brightness, joy, leisure, and a 
hope for the future as the claims of a 
Church particularly concerned with the 
welfare of all the desolate and oppressed. 

Shuttleworth and Dolling lived through 
fierce opposition, and died amid widespread 
mourning. Each was recognized after his 
death as a man whose place could never be 
completely filled. They both possessed a 
power of affection which evoked an instant 
response; few of their time have been so 
loved by so many ordinary men and women. 
The world would be richer and the comin, 
of better things hastened if the Chure 
could produce many so fearless of novelty 
and change, so indifferent to popularity and 
the contempt of their own class, so pas- 
sionately devoted to the welfare cf the 
common people. 


——————_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Prime Minister 
1710-1714. By E. 8. Roscoe. (Methuen 


& Co.) 


TueERE is a certain fitness in the appearance 
of this excellent memoir of Harley soon 
after the publication of Mr. Sichel’s bio- 
graphy of Bolingbroke, his colleague and 
rival. Every reader of that brilliant apo- 
logia will notice the different tone adopted 
towards Harley by the writer when he 
reaches the period of strained relations 
between the two statesmen. Mr. Sichel 
begins by characterizing Harley as “a 
fraction of the hero” united to ‘‘a piece of 
the attorney”; but in the later pages of his 
first volume ‘‘the hero’ disappears, and 
an even less dignified person than ‘the 
attorney” takes his place. Mr. Roscoe’s 
sketch of Harley is more even, and therefore 
much more convincing. He is undoubtedly 
right in insisting that the origin of Harley’s 
difficulties and the real cause of his fall lay 
in the fact that, while acting as the head of 
a Tory Ministry, he never lost his sympathy 
with the Whigs. In the reign of Anne a 
coalition between the parties or their dif- 
ferent sections was an ordinary feature of 
political life. Godolphin, the Lord Trea- 
surer of the Whig Junto, was originally a 
Tory; while Harley, who supplanted him, 
it is said, by a sedulous use of the royal 
backstairs, was originally a Whig. With 
all his moderation and his extreme Parlia- 
mentary adroitness Harley only managed to 
draw upon himself the unstinted obloquy of 
both sides. His ill fortune in this respect 
has affected the judgment of posterity. 
Macaulay has described him unjustly as 
‘‘a solemn trifler,” whose “intellect was 
small and slow”; to the Tory Lord Stan- 
hope he appears as ‘‘a very commonplace 
politician.” 
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Mr. Roscoe’s careful study, which is illus- 
trated by some admirable portraits, takes a 
more judicial line. To him Harley is ‘“‘a 
typical Parliamentary statesman born an 
age too soon,” who in foreign affairs con- 
sistently opposed a war policy, and in 
domestic matters ‘‘abounded in pacific 
discretion.”” It is surely going too far to 
add that ‘‘he had not attained the capacity 
of the modern statesman to deny some 
principles in order to obtain the effectuat- 
ing of others.” This was exactly what 
Harley did when he suffered the passing of 
the Occasional Conformity Bill, which he 
had always opposed, in order to gain what 
was the supreme object of his administration, 
the conclusion of peace. Mr. Roscoe, like 
Mr. Sichel and, indeed, Macaulay, has little 
difficulty in showing that the policy which 
issued in the Peace of Utrecht—so violently 
opposed by the Whigs—was the right one 
in the interest of the nation. But in the 
heat of party conflict the motives of the 
Tory leaders in concluding the peace were 
fiercely impugned. Their bitterest foes 
urged that their object in arranging it was 
simply to clear the way for the Pretender. 
Mr. Roscoe proves, we think conclusively, 
that Harley, in bending all his energies to 
secure a peace, was merely carrying into 
effect the principles which he had always 
professed; and his motive in parleying 
with Jacobite agents during his Ministry 
was not really sympathy with their cause, 
but the necessity, for the sake of the peace, 
of keeping in touch with the Jacobite wing 
of his own followers. On this Mr. Roscoe 
says truly enough: ‘‘No more elaborate 
and remarkable political trickery is to be 
found in the history of English politics.” 
It involved Harley, who rather liked posing 
as a man of mystery, in such a maze of 
intrigue and double-dealing that men of all 
parties began to distrust him. Mr. Roscoe 
hardly gives sufficient weight to the turbid 
atmosphere of unrest and suspicion which 
so ose in England at the time. It may 

e literally true that ‘there is no evidence 
of any real and practical scheme for the 
restoration of the Pretender.” But the 
truth of the statement depends entirely upon 
the adjectives; and it is just as true that 
Jacobitism never had a fairer chance of suc- 
cess than during Harley’s term of power. 
He could scarcely be ignorant that several 
of his own colleagues were in favour of 
James, and he may have hoped to defeat 
them by the relations which he maintained 
to the last with Halifax and other Whigs. 
Yet the shifts and evasions which this 
policy forced upon him had the natural 
effect of destroying his influence with his 
own party. On this point Mr. Roscoe’s 
account of Bolingbroke’s quarrel with his 
chief is probably accurate, but we doubt 
whether it is complete. He says nothing of 
the personal pique of Bolingbroke at miss- 
ing the earldom and the Garter which he 
expected, and he perhaps attributes too 
much to his influence over Lady Masham, 
the favourite, whose private grudge against 
Harley was of longer standing. It is diffi- 
cult to say how far Mr. Roscoe is right in 
hinting that Harley, by retaining his power 
till the eve of Anne’s death, frustrated 
deeper and indeed treasonable schemes of 
Bolingbroke. Even Mr. Sichel, with all his 
eagerness to defend his hero, admits that 





Bolingbroke would have supported James 
if he would have abjured Romanism; and 
in our opinion he is too ready to treat the 
subsequent explanations of Bolingbroke as 
beyond all question. The plain fact remains 
that of the two rivals the one who was most 
unpopular and most distrusted by the new 
king stayed at home and “faced the music,” 
while Bolingbroke fled in disguise and 
became Secretary of State to James. Harley 
was the last great statesman committed to 
the Tower on the charge of treason; his 
dignity in misfortune and the resourceful- 
ness of his defence extorted general admira- 
tion. But Mr. Roscoe is rather rash in dis- 
crediting the story of his later relations with 
James. That story does not wholly depend, 
as he says, on the letter from the Tower, 
which was seen among the Stuart Papers by 
Sir James Mackintosh, but has since dis- 
appeared. There are subsequent letters, in 
which James writes both to Harley and 
about him as one of the leaders of the 
Jacobites in England. It is almost certain 
that the harsh treatment he received led him 
secretly to join that party; but after his 
release he seems to have regretted this 
dangerous move and resisted all their 
efforts to involve him further. 

Mr. Roscoe’s chapter on Harley as a book- 
collector and a friend of literary men is 
interesting, but rather slight. The only life 
of Harley which has yet appeared should 
surely contain a more particular account 
of his great collection of MSS. and rare 
pamphlets as illustrating his literary tastes. 
He has been accused, like other collectors, 
of simply amassing and not reading his 
books, but the charge sounds unlikely if 
the story is true that he could always go to 
the right shelf for any volume he required. 
He was not a man of “erudition” in 
Dominie Sampson’s sense, yet his cultivated 
taste procured him a wide reputation as 
such. Among the witnesses to his attain- 
ments Mr. Roscoe might have counted the 
queen herself, who complimented him by 
decreeing that, ‘‘as a learned man and a 
patron of learning, he should happily take 
his title from that city where letters do so 
gloriously flourish.” Of the pamphlets 
attributed to Harley Mr. Roscoe says 
nothing. They certainly have no literary 
value, but two of them throw light on his 
financial views, while the tract ‘Faults on 
Both Sides,’ which has some _ general 
interest, is ascribed by Mr. Sichel to 
Harley. The most charming side of his 
character was that which he showed to his 
literary associates of the Brothers’ and the 
Scriblerus Clubs. In their company “ the 
dragon,” as they familiarly termed him, 
could lay aside not only the cares of State, 
but also the airs of the great personage; and 
the witness of Swift that he passed through 
all the stages of greatness ‘without any 

receivable impression upon his temper or 

ehaviour ” is surely high praise. 

On the whole, we may congratulate Mr. 
Roscoe on an excellent biography, in a 
lucid and easy style, which is remarkably 
free from slips, whether of the pen or of 
the press. We may note three for 
correction in the next edition. On p. 127 


the King of Spain is called ‘“ Louis” 
instead of Philip. The majority by which 
Harley was elected Speaker in 1701 was 
On p. 13 


four, and not fourteen (p. 34). 





and p. ix the date of Harley’s second mar- 
riage is variously given as 1694 and 1704; 
the first appears to be correct. 








Les Rubdiyat @ Omar Kheyydm traduits en 

Vers Francais d’aprés la Version Anglaise 

@ Ed. FitsGerald. Par Fernand Henry. 

(Paris, Maisonneuve.) 

Ir is rarely indeed that a translator, even a 
translator of genius, can hope for his work 
the honours due to an original masterpiece. 
FitzGerald, we may be sure, never dreamed 
of such athing. Had he done so, his first 
thoughts would have turned to France, and 
he might have been pleased to imagine his 
melancholy stanzas forgetting their majesty, 
perhaps, but winning a pensive grace and a 
new charm of sentiment from the language 
of his dear Madame de Sévigné. He has 
been fortunate in his interpreter. M. 
Fernand Henry, whose translation of Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets was crowned by the French 
Academy, possesses an excellent knowledge 
of English, and his version of the ‘Ruba’iyat’ 
is remarkably accurate, spirited, and sym- 
pathetic. Fully realizing the difficulty of 
his task, he has nevertheless imposed on 
himself an arrangement of the rhymes 
which must have hampered him very 
seriously. FitzGerald, as is well known, 
generally left the third verse of the quatrain 
without a rhyme. In M. Henry’s opinion 
this unrhymed verse, while appropriate to 
the quatrain regarded as complete in itself, 
is a flaw in the harmonious combination 
evolved by FitzGerald. Here we do not 
agree with him, though his view arises 
naturally out of French ideas on the sub- 
ject of blank verse. Instead of rhyming 
the third lines of each pair of stanzas—a 
device invented by Mr. Swinburne—he has 
secured a still more intricate and uniform 
connexion by rhyming every third verse 
with the first, second, and fourth verses of 
the following quatrain. He is evidently 
not aware that this scheme has been antici- 
pated in Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Memorial Verses 
on the Death of Théophile Gautier.’ 

Few critics are competent to appraise the 
merits of a translation in a foreign tongue, 
and they will be less likely to succeed in 
proportion to their familiarity with the 
beauties and felicities which are untrans- 
latable. M. Henry’s version is avowedly a 
literal one. To compare it with the original 
on equal terms would be a great injustice, 
which Englishmen, however, can scarcely 
help committing, at least unconsciously. 
We may quote two famous passages, not 
because they show M. Henry at his best (for 
the language itself prefers a lighter mood), 
but as average examples of his skill :— 
Remplis la Coupe qui d’AUJOURD'HUI 

bannir J 
Le Regret du Passé, la Peur de l’Avenir: 
Demain!—eh bien! demain, je puis n’étre que 
cendre : 
Comme les Sept mille Ans qu’Hier a vus finir. 
Car combien d’étres chers,—les plus beaux, les 


plus tendres ; 
Parmi ceux que le Temps sous son Pressoir en- 
gendre— F : 
Ayant vidé leur coupe une fois ou bien deux, 
Dans la tombe un a un nous avons vus descendre! 


doit 


Et nous leurs Successeurs, aujourd’hui si joyeux, 
Nous qui ceignons l’éclat d’un Eté somptueux, 
Un jour nous serons sous une Couche de Terre 
Pour y servir de Couche—a d’autres malheureux. 
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Dépensons pour le mieux notre richesse entiére 

Avant que nous soyons entrés dans la Poussiére! 

Poussiére avec Poussiére, et rester 14 sans Vin, 

Sans Chants, sans Chanteurs, sans—Espérance 
derniére ! 

This is a dignified rendering, though 
“‘engendre” suits the rhyme rather than 
the metaphor, and the last line sounds 
feeble and pointless beside FitzGerald’s 


Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End! 
De I’Inconnu mon Ame a tenté l’escalade 

Pour prendre 4 l’Autre Vie un mot de sa charade: 
“‘C’est Moi qui suis le Ciel et l’Enfer,” répondit 
Mon Messager rentré de sa vaine ambassade. 

Le Ciel, c’est l’endroit ot tout Désir s’accomplit ; 
L’Enfer, c’est le Reflet qu’une Ame qui gémit 
Projette quelque temps sur cette Nuit profonde 

Ou va rentrer ce Corps qui naguére en sortit. 

These quotations will enable our readers 
to judge for themselves to what extent M. 
Henry has triumphed over the difficulties 
which eternally baffle the translator. His 
countrymen are to be congratulated on the 
opportunity, now given them for the first 
time, of reading a faithful and elegant ver- 
sion of FitzGerald’s poem. 

The introduction is distinguished by good 
sense, appreciative insight, and piquancy of 
style. M. Henry’s portrait of Omar, if not 
new, is drawn with understanding. About 
FitzGerald he says many things admirably, 
€.9.i— 

“*C’est bien par un véritable miracle d’art, en 
effet, que FitzGerald a réussi & garder cet extra- 
ordinaire équilibre. Bien plus, je l’avoue, que 
de cette fusion merveilleuse de deux esprits en un 
seul, bien plus que de cette perfection souveraine 
d’une forme qu’aucune tache ne dépare, de cette 
langue si forte, si concise, si souple, si pleine, 
ot pas un mot n’est & ajouter, of pas un mot 
n’est de trop, bien plus que de tout cela, dis-je, 
je suis touché de la prestigieuse habileté de- 
ployée par VYouvrier qui a su adapter d’une 
maniére si parfaitement adéquate l’expression 
4 Pidée, qui a eu la pouvoir magique—que I’on 
n’a pas assez fait ressortir et qui reste, & mon 
avis, la caractéristique supréme des ‘ Rubdiyat’ 
—de dire en méme temps une chose et de ne 
pas la dire.” 

It is often alleged that the metrical form 
used by FitzGerald was introduced by him 
into English literature. That M. Henry 
should make this statement is not surpris- 
ing, but we did not expect to find Mr. Gosse 
following suit in a letter to the translator 
(p. xx). As a matter of fact, the quatrain 
occurs in English nearly three centuries 
before the publication of the ‘Rubi’iyat.’ 
The first song in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘ Astrophel and Stella’ is composed of nine 
quatrains, in which the unrhymed verse is 
always the same. Here is the opening 
stanza :— 

Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes 

_entendeth, 

a my breast, surcharg’d, to musick 
To you, to you, all song of praise is due, 

Only in you my song begins and endeth. 

Tt is true that FitzGerald has only one 
quatrain exactly corresponding with the 
particular form adopted by Sidney, whose 
verses he probably never saw, and to whom, 
in any case, he owes nothing. He simply 
transplanted the Persian rudd’i, but the 
unmistakable character and rhythm asso- 
ciated with the English quatrain are entirely 
his, and in that sense he may be said to 
one introduced - into our literature. This, 
however, is not the meaning of M. 

and Mr. Gosse. ilies 





We should add that the French version 
is accompanied by a lucid commentary, in 
which the author has collected a large 
number of interesting parallels. A useful 
bibliography completes the volume. 








BOOKS ON CHINA. 


China and the Chinese. By H. A. Giles. 
(New York, Columbia University Press.)—The 
establishment of a Chair of Chinese in the 
United States is evidence of the growth of that 
interest in the Far East generally which has 
of late manifested itself. The great impetus 
which American commerce has recently gained, 
and the keen trading competition which has 
sprung up, have forced on the American people 
the necessity of placing themselves on a level 
with other nations in the study of the language 
and literature of China. There has now been 
founded a Professorship of Chinese at Columbia 
University, and it was right and fitting that 
Prof. Giles, an acknowledged master of such 
studies, should have been invited to inaugurate 
the foundation by delivering a series of 
lectures on ‘ China and the Chinese.’ 

Prof. Giles’s lectures on the language 
and literature are interesting, but probably 
those discourses which deal more generally 
with the people were more eagerly listened to, 
and will be more carefully read. In one 
chapter he traces the similarities which exist 
between the manners and customs of the 
Chinese and those of the ancient Greeks, and 
even points out several Chinese words which 
have Greek origins. But just as have been 
adopted a number of Chinese words into the 
European languages, so we frequently find 
Western words imbedded in Chinese. For 
instance, the Chinese for the zebra is fulu, an 
attempt to reproduce the word fara, an old 
Arabic term for the wild ass. As the zebra 
is unknown in Asia, it would beinteresting to 
know how the Chinese became acquainted with 
the existence of the animal. But on such 
subjects Chinese authors are for the most part 
silent, as they are foreign to their trains of 
thought. Another word is shih for lion, a 
term which Prof. Giles aptly traces to the 
Persian shir, meaning the same animal. 

Of the government of China Prof. Giles has 

much of importance to say, and he emphasizes 
the fact that in its administration it is mainly 
democratic ; that is to say, that the autocratic 
machinery of government is limited by the 
will of the people. No wise mandarin will 
ever impose on those under him more than 
they are willing to bear, and from classical 
times it has always been recognized that 
to the people belongs the sacred right of 
rebellion when their rulers have forfeited the 
approval of Heaven. In the same way the real 
administration of the empire rests with the 
district magistrates rather than with the high 
provincial dignitaries. The duties of these men 
are bewildering in their multiplicity. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Giles, a magistrate, 
“in addition to presiding over a court of first 
instance for all criminal cases in his district, has to 
act as coroner (withouta jury) at all inquests, collect 
and remit the land-tax, register all conveyances 
of land and house property, act as preliminary 
examiner of candidates for literary degrees, and per- 
form a host of miscellaneous offices, even to praying 
for rain or fine weather in cases of drought or inun- 
dation. He is up, if anything, before the lark ; and 
at night, often late at night, he is listening to the 
protestations of prisoners or bambooing recalcitrant 
witnesses.” 

Among other social subjects touched upon in 
these lectures, Prof. Giles deals with the vexed 
question of infanticide, and holds the view 
that the opinion current in Europe as to the 
universality of the practice is much exag- 
gerated. That it exists in China is beyond 
question, but only in the poorest districts, 
and there only among people who are living 








on the verge of starvation. In all the 
wealthier provinces the crime is virtually 
unknown, 

On these and many other subjects Prof- 
Giles throws a much-needed light, and we con- 
gratulate the Columbia University on having 
inaugurated the foundation of the Chair of 
Chinese in so worthy a manner. 


Sin Chong (The Faithful Heart): a Celestial 

Apologue. By W. Braunston Jones. (Walter 
Scott.)—Mr. Jones tells us in his preface 
that his motive in writing this book was to 
furnish 
‘the average instudious Briton with some means, 
if only of a popular and picturesque nature, 
towards understanding the inner social life of a 
nation which comprises one fifth of the population 
of the globe,” 
a most laudable object, but one for the ful- 
filment of which it is necessary that the author 
should have adequate knowledge of the 
people of whom he writes. But here Mr, 
Jones fails utterly. He has taken one or two 
central ideas which traditionally belong to 
the Chinese; but even these he grotesquely 
misrepresents, placing them in an atmosphere 
and in surroundings which are entirely foreign 
to them. 

He has evidently been told that there are 
Chinamen who can be induced by a money 
payment to lay down their lives for others. 
To illustrate this fact he writes his book, and 
has managed to make the setting as unlike any- 
thing Chinese as it is possible to imagine. A 
certain Manchu general, named Ah-lum, having 
caught a glimpse in passing of Lolo, the 
‘‘daughter of Le Quin, the chief Taotai of the 
city,’’ falls desperately in love with her, and 
determines to make her hisown. This man 
has all the attributes of the stage ruffian. His 
speech is interlarded with such exclamations 
as ‘‘ blazing dragons’’ and ‘“‘ hell cats.”’ - His 
subordinates are ‘‘dirty reptiles,’ and he 
takes of a morning a ‘‘long drink’’—we are 
not told of what—contained in a bowl so large 
that ‘‘the glowing spheroid comprising his 
face and head”’ suffers ‘‘ total eclipse behind 
the circumference of the vessel’’ as he drains 
its contents. 

Thisamiable person, having made up his mind 
to marry Lolo, goes to pay his respects to 
her father, Le Quin, who, in a scene pecu- 
liarly un-Chinese, refuses to see him. While, 
however, waiting on the chance of an inter- 
view, he overhears two hangers-on say that a 
marriage had been arranged between Lolo 
and Howqua, the talented son of ‘‘ Tan-Loe, 
a Mandarin of the second rank.’’ This piece 
of gossip rouses the Tartaric ire of the 
Manchu general, and, shaking the dust of the 
Yamén off his feet, he betakes himself to 
the house of a mysterious being—half Portu- 
guese and half Chinese—named Jaze Barros. 
Living in the midst of vice, licence, and 
mystery, this man is represented as possess- 
ing an intimate knowledge of every house- 
hold in the city, and while ostensibly making 
his livelihood by a ‘‘ House of Pleasure,’ as 
Mr. Jones euphemistically calls it, he adds 
to his income by the rewards he earns by 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils. ‘‘ Persian 
carpets of the mellowest colours and 
thickest pile’’ cover the floors of the 
rooms in which Ah-lum finds his host. 
No great beating about the bush is neces- 
sary in the case of two such men, and after a 
prolonged interview it is arranged that on 
the day of his wedding Howqua is to be 
arrested as a member of a secret society and 
thrown into prison. By Barros’s wiles the 
programme is carried out. Howqua is sub- 
sequently placed on his trial and condemned 
to death. 

At once it occurs to his father that a sub- 
stitute may easily be procured to represent 
Howqua on the execution ground. The exe- 
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cutioner is communicated with, and he places an 
advertisement on the wall of his house offering 
a thousand taels to any one who will sacri- 
fice his life for that of the condemned man. 
This incident alone would be enough to con- 
demn the book. If ever such an arrangement 
is made it is done with the greatest secrecy. 
We cannot follow Mr, Jones’s strange narra- 
tive further. 








THE EARLY CHURCH. 
The Testament of our Lord. Translated 
into English from the Syriac, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by James Cooper, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and Arthur John Mac- 
lean, M.A., F.R.G.S., sometime Dean of 
Argyll and the Isles. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.)—The book which is here presented in 
English for the first time to the public, bears 
the title ‘The Testament or the Words 
which our Lord on rising from the Dead 
spoke to the Apostles,’ It belongs to a con- 
siderable class of works which contain regula- 
tions as to the appointment of the clergy and 
to the various parts of the Liturgy. It has 
come down to us in a Syriac translation made 
from the Greek. Part of it was known to 
scholars some time ago, but it was only in 
1899 that the full text was published by 
Rahmani with a Latin translation and disser- 
tations. It at once attracted attention, for it 
presents some peculiar features. It does not, 
at first sight, seem strictly orthodox, for ex- 
pressions occur in it which indicate ascetic 
tendencies and peculiar theories of Christ, 
and some have “een inclined to suppose that 
the writer was e:ther a Montanist or a Mono- 
physite. But the expressions are so vague 
that most find it impossible to come to any 
definite conclusions. It also assigns a higher 
place to woman than do the other books of 
Church order, for it places an order of widows 
among the clergy, and charges them to in- 
struct women and prove deaconesses. Canon 
Maclean has made an excellent translation. 
He states that the aim of the volume 
“is to elucidate the meaning of the ‘Testa- 
ment,’ and to investigate the customs of the 
Early Church as they really were, without any 
considerations of their bearing on modern con- 
troversies.”’ 
He is successful in carrying out this aim. 
The translation is accurate. He has not 
endeavoured to make it elegant, and he has 
not introduced phrases from modern liturgies. 
But he has taken pains to give the exact mean- 
ing in plain language, and again and again he 
has corrected mistakes into which Rahmani 
fell. His notes to the text enable the reader 
to form a judgment of various readings and of 
arguments for different renderings. The 
translation is preceded by an introduction, 
in which the scope of the work, parallel 
literature, its theology, date, and place 
of writing, are discussed. Canon Maclean 
shows a wide acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject, but, strangely enough, 
he has failed to consult the work which has 
the greatest authority and is the most impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of the pro- 
blems which the ‘ Testament’ presents. This 
work is ‘Das Testament unseres Herrn und 
die verwandten Schriften,’ by Dr. F. X. Funk, 
This is to be regretted, for probably Canon 
Maclean would have modified some of his con- 
clusions if he had read Funk’s book. Thus he 
fixes the date at about 350 or 361-3. But Funk 
adduces strong arguments to prove that it 
cannot have been written before 400. Canon 
Maclean has added a large body of notes. Some 
of these elucidate the matter of the book by illus- 
trations derived from his experience in the East. 
Most of them are composed of comparisons 
between the ‘ Testament’ and the other con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, Church 
Orders. It seems to us that it would have 





been much better to take a hint from 
Achelis and publish translations of all of 
these Church Orders with cross-references. 
They are comparatively short, and could not 
have occupied much more space than that 
taken up by his notes. Perhaps he may do 
this yet in a supplementary volume. It is 
difficult to understand why Prof. Cooper 
allowed his name to stand on the title-page. 
He tells us in the preface that he had begun 
to make a translation from the Latin of 
Rahmani, 

‘but it very soon became evident that what was 
really needed was a critical examination and inde- 
pendent rendering of the Syriac text. This I was 
not competent to supply.” 

And so he handed over the task to Canon 
Maclean. And he says of him :— 

“He has performed by far the greater part of it. 
He has collated the Syriac text. His is the trans- 
lation: his, in great part, the Introduction, the 
Notes, the Appendices, and even the Index.” 

We are left to wonder what portion of the 
book is the professor’s, except the title-page 
and the preface. 


The Epistle of Psenosiris: an Original Docu- 
ment from the Diocletian Persecution. Papyrus 
713 Brit. Mus. Edited and explained by 
Adolf Deissmann. (A. & C. Black.)—Among 
all the mass of Greek papyri discovered in 
Egypt of recent years hitherto not much has 
been found to throw light upon the early his- 
tory of Christianity. The fragment of the 
‘Sayings of our Lord’ now at Oxford, a still 
smaller fragment of a Gospel narrative at 
Vienna, a few verses from various books of the 
New Testament, a mutilated letter from Rome 
in which two of the third-century Patriarchs 
of Alexandria are mentioned, and two libelli, 
or certificates of conformity, issued by the 
Government during the Decian persecution 
—these virtually exhaust the documents of 
specifically Christian interest previous to 
A.D. 300, which the sands of Egypt have yet 
revealed. Consequently, the addition to the 
list which Prof. Deissmann makes in the 
booklet before us (a translation of a treatise 
which has already appeared in Germany) is 
very welcome, though its actual importance is 
not great. The document itself is not wholly 
new, having been discovered and edited by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in 1897; but the 
interpretation offered by Prof. Deissmann 
is new. At first sight it is a letter from one 
Christian presbyter to another, reporting the 
arrival of a common woman (7oActixjv) in the 
Oasis (the Great Oasis, now known as EI- 
Khargeh), and the reason for the interest 
taken in her is not evident. But by simply 
reading IloArtixjv as a proper name the 
situation is cleared up. Politiké is a woman 
banished by the Governor of Egypt (reupOcioav 
ird THs ayyepovias) to the Oasis. Psenosiris, 
the writer of the letter, reports that she has 
been brought into the interior of the Oasis 
(having probably been turned loose without 
resources at the border of the district by the 
Government officials) by some members of the 
Corporation of Gravediggers (a guild, several 
of whose papers have recently come to light), 
and that he has entrusted her to the charge 
of ‘‘ the good and faithful ’’ among these same 
gravediggers, until her son should arrive to 
take care of her. Banishment to the Oasis 
was a recognized form of punishment in 
Egypt under the Roman Empire; and Prof. 
Deissmann’s interpretation is not only attrac- 
tive, but probably also true, that the punish- 
ment was in this case inflicted in connexion 
with one of the formal persecutions of the 
Christians. The papyrus is shown by its 
handwriting, and also by the date of the other 
documents with which it was found, to belong 
to about the second half of the third century, 
so that the persecutions of Decius (250), 
Valerian (257), and Diocletian (303) are 


all within the limits of possibility; but 





the balance of palseographical probability, 
though not decisive, is in favour of the later 
date. Prof. Deissmann’s treatment of the 
document is bright and vivacious, and he 
is to be congratulated on the success with 
which he gives life to the dry details of the 
papyrus. A few notes may be added : 2)yenovia 
(p. 26) must certainly refer to the Prefect of 
Egypt, not to the governor of the Thebaid, 
who was an émotpatnyds; €£ avtay is cer- 
tainly the reading in 1. 13 of the papyrus 
(which may be seen in the British Museum), 
not é£ airys, as read by Wilcken and preferred 
by Deissmann (p. 35); Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Papyrus 72 has been shown by Mommsen 
to belong to the year 308, and No. 75 to the 
same year; and Culcianus, who is mentioned in 
some fragmentary records of the persecution of 
Diocletian as the governor who carried it out 
(pp. 46, 47), is now known to have been Prefect 
in 303 (Oxyrhynchus Pap. 71). 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth 
Century. Edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—Even the most 
persistent carpers at the University Extension 
movement will be compelled to admit the value 
of the lectures delivered at the summer meet- 
ing of last August, and now published under 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s editorship. The disserta- 
tions of recognized authorities are combined 
in the volume, so as to form a well-planned 
whole, covering the entire field of recent 
internal and international developments. If 
a fault must be found anywhere, it is that 
some of the lecturers glided rather rapidly over 
the past and then plunged into highly contro- 
versial questions of the moment. Dr. Reich 
was less concerned, for example, in explaining 
the complicated origins of the Austrian- 
Hungarian monarchy than in denouncing the 
Triple Alliance and all its works. ‘‘ Better a 
thousand mistakes,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ than to 
abstain from making any mistake at all!’’ His 
speculations on what might have happened 
had Austria sought other friendships than 
those he condemns as barren are nevertheless 
of much interest. We get, besides, the warn- 
ing in Dr. A. W. Ward’s wise introductory 
lecture that quite recent history can never be 
impeccable, because much of the evidence 
must be wanting, and that at hand can easily 
be misunderstood. Its study is, nevertheless, 
a most stimulating pursuit; and though the 
lectures were addressed to students, ex- 
perienced observers of European politics may 
learn much from them. 

The nineteenth century, as Dr. Ward sug- 
gests, has little of the unity of its predecessor 
about it. A clear beginning can be made with 
the French Revolution or with the Congress 
of Vienna; but Mr. Rose’s lecture on ‘ Eng- 
land’s Commercial Struggle with Napoleon,’ 
most informative though it is, seems somehow 
to halt between two epochs. He makes, how- 
ever, an observation well worth noting, to the 
effect that the Emperor of the French came 
very near to ruining us in 1810-11, and failed 
chiefly because he clung to the old mercantile 
theory that imports weakened a State, while 
exports strengthened it. Thus in the hour of 
our need he allowed two million quarters of 
wheat to come to us from abroad. ‘‘So extra- 
ordinary a piece of good fortune as that of 
having an enemy who knew nothing of political 
economy is not likely to happen again.’’ After 
Napoleon had fallen, the Congressional period 
of European history was by no means so inept 
as the historians who wrote under the in- 
fluences of 1830 and 1848 were wont to 
imagine. As Dr. Ward and, incidentally, 
Prof. Westlake explain, the so-called Holy 
Alliance was merely the theory of a visionary, 
the Tsar Alexander I., to which other Powers 
reluctantly subscribed, and which did not 
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materially alter the course of events, How 
the individual nations worked out their des- 
tinies Prof. Erich Marcks traces in the case 
of Germany and M. Paul Mantoux of France. 
The former is emphatically Prussian, and 
Hanoverians and South Germans will not 
readily accept his somewhat complacent 
assumption that no wrongs were committed 
in the achievement of unity. M. Mantoux 
surveys French history with an equally 
enthusiastic eye, and even attempts an apology 
for the Commune. It was ‘‘ to a large extent 
a Chauvinistic movement, led by enraged 
patriots, who thought defeat had been caused 
by treason.’’ In an eloquent lecture on Thiers 
and Gambetta, M. Mantoux rather extenuates 
the collapse of the latter’s ‘‘ Great Adminis- 
tration.’’ Seldom has a great opportunity been 
so deplorably mismanaged as that which fell 
to Gambetta in the winter of 1881, chiefly 
because he could not shake off his political 
dependents. Mr. Bolton King’s discourses on 
*The Struggle for Italian Unity’ and ‘ Maz- 
zini’ are admirable. Enthusiasm has not 
blunted his discrimination; the tortuousness 
of Cavour and the idealism which clouded 
Mazzini’s later judgment receive due com- 
ment in the course of a bright yet thoughtful 
survey. We need not mention all the remain- 
ing contributors; none is absolutely weak, 
though one or two seem to have been troubled 
by the difficulty of compressing the results 
of their erudition within a brief space. 
Prof. E. G. Browne’s treatment of Pan-Islam- 
ism—the ‘‘mare’s-nest discovered by the 
Times correspondent at Vienna ’’—deserves, 
however, a word of warm praise for its learned 
wit, or rather for its witty learning. But of 
greater importance, perhaps, are the two lec- 
tures by M. Paul Vinogradoff, late Professor 
of History in the University of Moscow, on 
‘The Reforming Work of the Tsar Alex- 
ander II.’ and ‘The Meaning of Present Rus- 
sian Development.’ Among the many recent 
attempts to solve the depressing riddle of 
that autocratic empire this is the most philo- 
sophic. Those who would understand M. de 
Witte, the supposed apostle of enlightenment, 
should read M. Vinogradoff’s account of his 
memoir in defence of centralized bureaucracy. 


Mr. Goodspeed, of Boston, Mass., has sent 
us the Letters of Hugh, Earl Percy, edited by 
Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton. This corre- 
spondence, illustrative of the early stages of 
the War of American Independence, has been 
collected from various sources—the Reports of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, docu- 
ments owned by the Boston Public Library, 
and a neglected box discovered by the late 
Mr. E. G. Porter during a visit to Alnwick. 
It cannot be said to make any material addi- 
tion to our knowledge of a much discussed 
piece of history. The immutable character of 
the British officer comes out, however, on 
nearly every page in a most amusing way. 
Earl Percy, the offspring of a marriage be- 
tween the heiress of an ancient and attenuated 
race and the more vigorous family of Smithson, 
was a brave young fellow and a keen soldier. 
He shared the fatigues of his men, and when 
given opportunities of distinction seized them 
with alacrity. But he was wholly unable to 
gauge the temper of the American people. 
**To hear them talk,’’ he writes to his father, 
‘you would imagine that they would attack 
us and demolish us every night; and 
yet, whenever we appear, they are fright- 
ened out of their wits.’’ His eyes were 
opened to some extent by the retreat of our 
troops from Lexington, which he covered with 
much courage and ability. ‘‘ Whoever looks 
upon them [the enemy] as an irregular mob 
will find himself much mistaken,’’ was his com- 
ment on that affair. But he was still persuaded 
that the war could be ended by a blow at the 
heart of the country by way of the Hudson— 
the sort of operation that Burgoyne afterwards 





attempted with dismal results; and even after 
Boston had been evacuated, the battle of Long 
Island convinced him, as he informed Lord 
George Germain, that the business was ‘‘ pretty 
nearly over.’’ Thus it always has been, and 
thus it always will be. The correspondence 
edited by Mr. Bolton embraces only the events 
from April, 1774, to November, 1776, It throws 
no fresh light, therefore, on the reasons which 
induced Earl Percy to throw up his command 
in the spring of the following year and return 
home. His friends declared that he ‘‘ behaved 
like an angel,’’ but the fact remains that he 
was ordered to send reinforcements to General 
Howe, and that in the opinion of that easy- 
going commander-in-chief he complied neither 
promptly nor to the letter. 


A Catalogue of Notable Middle Templars. 
By John Hutchinson, Librarian of the Middle 
Temple. (Privately printed.) — Until one 
peruses such a catalogue of notabilities as is 
presented to us by Mr. Hutchinson one 
scarcely realizes the vast influence exercised 
by the several Inns of Court not only over the 
domain of law, but also in almost every walk 
in life. Established in the first instance as 
seminaries for the study of law, these societies, 
like the colleges at the universities, became 
in course of time the resort of students seek- 
ing general culture no less than professional 
training in one branch of learning. Moreover, 
their prestige increased to such an extent 
that admission was esteemed an honour by 
those who, although not following legal pur- 
suits, had distinguished themselves above 
their fellows in court or camp, in science, art, 
or literature. Take, for instance, such men 
as Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir Thomas Norris, 
and Sir Francis Vere. These three are 
recorded as having been admitted members of 
the Middle Temple on the same day, a dis- 
tinction conferred upon them when in the 
zenith of their fame and evidently honoris 
causd. Sir Francis Drake, on the other hand, 
appears to have been admitted to the same 
society in early life, when still unknown to 
fame, although there is no record of his 
admission on the Register of the Inn, as Mr. 
Hutchinson informs us. It is a matter of 
tradition, and tradition in this case is sup- 
ported by an entry in the records of the 
Society to the effect that in 1586—the year 
after he had returned with fresh laurels 
from the West Indies and was soon to set out 
for Spain, for the purpose, as he declared, 
of ‘‘singeing the King of Spain’s beard ’’— 
he paid a flying visit to the Inn to greet 
some of his former companions as they sat at 
dinner in their hall. 

If such men as these appreciated the honour 
of becoming members of one or other of the 
Honourable Societies of the Law, the societies 
themselves have no less appreciated the 
reflected glory cast upon them by such 
fellowship. At the present day both Societies 
of the Temple vie for the honour of having 
had Gower and Chaucer as members, there 
being no conclusive evidence to settle the 
question. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s work embraces a period 
of four hundred years, commencing as it does 
in the year 1501—the date of the earliest 
register of the Middle Temple—and extending 
down to the end of 1901. A transcript of these 
registers alone, without note or comment, 
would have been in the highest degree valu- 
able, especially to the genealogist, and we 
venture to hope that some day such a tran- 
script, with or without biographical notes, 
may be forthcoming. At present we can only 
be grateful to Mr. Hutchinson for having 
published a list of the better-known members 
of the Inn, numbering nearly a thousand, 
their notability being proved by the fact of 
their having found a place in some ‘‘ standard 
work of British biography.’’ This cachet of 
notability has enabled Mr. Hutchinson to 





supplement such special information in each 
ease as the registers afford with further par- 
ticulars found in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ and kindred works. 

The list comprises the names of such legal 
luminaries as Plowden—whose remains lie in 
the Temple Church, and whose memory is 
still kept green by the Middle Temple Hall, 
in the erection of which he took great interest, 
and the buildings which bear his name—Sir 
John Popham, Maynard, and Somers, and 
such ornaments of the Bench as Lords Hard- 
wicke, Eldon, and Cockburn. Among others 
whose names are inscribed on the registers— 
statesmen, politicians, historians, essayists, 
poets, or dramatists—we find the author of 
the ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ John Evelyn 
(the diarist), Talfourd (both judge and drama- 
tist), Tom Moore (the poet), De Quincey, 
and the authors of ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ To these might be added many more. 
We give only a sample of ‘‘ notable Middle 
Templars,’’ such as any society might well be 
proud to claim as its own. 

We gladly testify to Mr. Hutchinson’s 
general accuracy. If we have a fault to 
find, it is that his notes are in some respects 
too curtailed for such a valuable book of 
reference. He is guilty rather of errors of 
omission than commission. Take, for instance, 
the case of Sir Robert Broke, or Brooke, Re- 
corder of London in 1545. Mr. Hutchinson 
takes due notice of the fact that in the second 
Parliament of Queen Mary he was elected 
Speaker, but leaves the student to discover 
for himself that he represented the City in 
this and other Parliaments, as Sir Richard 
Broke, another Recorder of London, had 
done before him. So, again, we are told 
that Recorder Fleetwood sat for Marlborough 
in Queen Mary’s Parliament, and for Lan- 
easter in two Parliaments of Elizabeth, but 
the fact that he also represented the City in 
no fewer than four Parliaments is omitted. As 
Mr. Hutchinson has given us a list of works 
produced by Fleetwood and other authors, 
members of the Middle Temple, it may interest 
him to learn (if he does not already know it) 
that there is preserved in the Guildhall 
Library a manuscript volume relating to the 
franchises of the City, the customs of the 
Cinque Ports, and other matters, compiled by 
Fleetwood, and presented by him in 1576 to 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ‘‘as a per- 
petual token of his good will towards the City.”’ 
Lastly, in the biographical notes on Sir George 
Treby, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
there is no mention of the curious fact that at 
the time of Treby’s appointment as Chief Jus- 
tice, in 1692, he was both Attorney-General 
and Recorder of London, although he had been 
displaced from the latter office by the Quo 
Warranto proceedings of 1683. Such omissions, 
we admit, are but trifles, and detract but 
little from the real value of the work. At the 
same time, we think that items of this kind 
might have been added to the notes without 
unduly increasing their bulk. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s book may not appeal to 
the general reader in the same way as Mr. 
Inderwick’s work on the Inner Temple, Mr. 
Fletcher’s on Gray’s Inn, or Mr. Bellot’s 
recent book on the Inner and Middle Temple. 
It is eminently a book of reference, compiled 
with great pains for the literary student, and, 
as such, it found so much favour with the 
benchers of the Middle Temple whilst yet in 
manuscript, that they have allowed it to be 
printed at the expense of the House. 


With the improvement in the teaching of 
history in schools we hope that Messrs. Black’s 
series Hnglish History illustrated from Ori- 
ginal Sources will find the ready welcome it 
deserves. Perhaps the times are riper 
than when Mr. Nutt tried his similar 
venture, modelled on the popular French 
series published by Hachette, and certainly 
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Mr. Townsend Warner, as general editor, has 
organized the work well. As his title shows, 
the source-method, now so thoroughly estab- 
lished abroad and in America, is kept to its 
proper place—illustration. For the unlearned, 
extracts from ‘‘ original authorities’’ cannot 
serve as the staple of diet, but for teachers 
and taught they may help to make the dry 
bread of historic fact more palatable. 

The period 1660-1715 is edited by the Rev. 
J. N. Figgis, whose intimate acquaintance 
with the thought and character of the time is 
evident. His choice of passages is excellent 
and thoroughly representative. The book, 
however, with a little more care, might have 
been made to do its work better. Too much 
knowledge is assumed to belong already to the 
reader. Even the teacher might make queer 
stuff of these passages from the introduction : 
‘“*The Exclusion Bill...... was well known to be 
practically only an instrument of [sic] turning 
Shaftesbury into the Mayor of the Palace of 
Monmouth’’; or, ‘‘ James belonged to the 
medievalesque period of the Counter-reforma- 
tion ’’; or, ‘‘ Helped by the assistance of the 
other Catholic Powers, including the Pope, the 
Prince of Orange appeared and demanded a 
free parliament.’’ No hint is given prior to 
this last sentence that the passive sympathy 
of the Powers was due to hostility to Louis XIV., 
whom the reader might be led to include 
among the Catholics who assisted William to 
supplant James IT.! To say that England was 
“firmly fixed’' in Nova Scotia in 1713 is 
also scarcely accurate. There are too many 
misprints, a serious addition to the difficulty 
which young people may find in reading 
seventeenth-century sentences. ‘‘ Suffers’’ 
for sufferers, ‘‘ commination ’’ for communica- 
tion, make nonsense of two sentences. It 
should have been possible to remove from the 
extracts many of the names of the obscurer 
historical personages, and notes throughout 
might have been more liberally supplied. The 
book is illustrated. It is to be supposed that 
the selection of portraits is not the author’s, 
for a portrait of Charles I.’s favourite Buck- 
ingham is given in placeof one of Charles II.’s 
** Zimri.”’ 








SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Mr. HuntTIneton has brought out the 
second volume of his superb edition of the 
Poem of the Cid (Putnam’s Sons), containing 
his translation of the celebrated chanson de 
geste. This is the first complete rendering 
that has been made of the ‘ Poem’ into English 
verse, and Mr. Huntington deserves full credit 
for his achievement. Frere led the way with 
spirited versions of a few extracts. Ormsby, 
considerably more than half a century later, 
produced a complete translation, but he 
turned only the more vigorous passages into 
verse, giving the duller parts of the poem 
in prose. The work was executed with skill 
and knowledge, but the British public does 
not take kindly to such combinations of 
vehicles, and the book has never received the 
welcome it deserved. Mr. Huntington aims 
at exactness above all things, and has con- 
sequently discarded rhyme and the ballad 
metre, adopting blank verse instead, This 
change exercises, of course, a prejudicial 
effect upon the animated passages that, 
through Frere’s version, are comparatively 
well known ; yet it affords a better notion of 
the pedestrian portions of the poem than 
has hitherto been obtainable by the English 
reader. The volume is as sumptuously printed 
and illustrated as its predecessor. The photo- 
graphic views are again excellent, and the 
map of North-Eastern Spain is a boon to the 
student. It issad to think that there is almost 
nobody in this country who would lavish 
labour and money on a scholarly undertaking 
of this sort. Mr. Huntington, however, 
deserves warm congratulations on his achieve- 





ment. His volume of annotations will be 
looked for with eagerness by all who take an 
interest in old Spanish literature, which is 
now zealously studied in several of the uni- 
versities of the Great Republic, while it is 
almost wholly negiected at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has printed with 
Messrs. Gowans & Gray, of Glasgow, his 
Taylorian lecture on Lope de Vega and the 
Spanish Drama. Like everything that the 
author writes, it is lively, acute, and eru- 
dite. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has something 
suggestive to say, whatever his theme, and 
he is always master of the latest literature 
of his subject, so that nothing that he prints 
can be neglected by students of Spanish 
literature; yet we do not agree with the 
cult of Lope now fashionable in Spain, and 
introduced into this country by Ormsby. 
Lope had an admirable command of all the 
resources of the theatre ; when he takes pains, 
his plots are excellent and original, for he was 
full of invention, and had a keen eye for cha- 
racter ; his verse is usually simple, direct, and 
easy—in fact, he is within his limits the most 
capable of Spanish dramatists. But he lacked 
the imagination of Calderon and Calderon’s 
vein of philosophical reflection, so he should 
not, it seems to us, be placed on an equality 
with him, or above him, as his admirers con- 
tend. He was, as they say, thoroughly 
Spanish, but, just on that account, he cannot, 
as Calderon can, be considered a ‘‘ world 
poet,’’ to use a German phrase. 








SCOTCH HISTORY. 

Charters and Documents relating to the 
Burgh of Paisley (1163-1665) and Extracts from 
the Records of the Town Council (1594-1620). 
Edited, with an Introduction, by W. M. Met- 
ealfe, D.D. (Paisley, Gardner.)—The early 
recorded history of Paisley is broadly the his- 
tory of its abbey, and that has already been 
dealt with in Dr. Cameron Lees’s well-known 
work on ‘ Paisley Abbey.’ But Dr. Metcalfe 
goes into much minuter detail than Dr. Lees, 
and the charters and documents which he in- 
cludes in this volume bring the history of the 
burgh down to a period long subsequent to 
the date at which the abbey ceased to have 
a separate history. These charters and docu- 
ments are said by Dr. Metcalfe to include all 
that is of essential importance for the history 
of Paisley down to the year 1665; and as he 
supplements them by extracts from the Town 
Council Records up to the year 1620, we may 
reasonably infer that not much is left for later 
gleaners in the same field. Dr. Metcalfe’s 
introduction, which extends to over a hundred 
pages, is really the most valuable part of the 
book. It may be taken as a sort of running 
commentary on the documents and extracts 
which follow, but it raises many points of 
interest in connexion with the general history 
of Scotland up to the triumph of the Reforma- 
tion and later. Dr. Metcalfe rightly disagrees 
with Chalmers in his contention that Vanduara 
was the Roman name for Paisley. Chalmers 
suggested that Vanduara was derived from the 
Welsh Gwendwr, or White Water, and found 
support for his view in the fact that the river 
at Paisley is called the White Cart. But 
rivers do not change their names; if the river 
at Paisley had ever been called Gwendwr it 
would not have been called the White Cart 
now. As a matter of fact, the earliest name 
by which Paisley is known is Passeleth, 
Passlet, Passelay, or some other form of 
Paisley, and there is no indication of its 
having borne any other. When it emerges 


into the light of documentary history it is 
associated with the name of St. Mirin, and in 
possession of a church dedicated to his name. 
The existence of this particular saint has been 
denied by some; but we agree with Dr. Met- 





calfe that while imagination may invent the 
miracles of a saint, it does not invent the 
saint himself, though, to be sure, the imagina- 
tions of some Fife railway officials have in- 
vented a mythical ‘‘St. Fort,’’ who duly 
appears in their time tables. The date of 
St. Mirin’s death is unknown, but by the 
middle of the twelfth century, when David I, 
was restoring the Cathedral Church of Glas- 
gow and founding his royal burgh of Renfrew, 
it was sufficiently remote for honorific titles to. 
be assigned to him and for his church to have 
had a parochial territory marked out for it. 
In any case, from St. Mirin’s time on to the 
foundation of the abbey in 1163 by Walter 
Fitzallan, High Steward of Scotland, abso- 
lutely nothing is known of the history of 
Paisley. Dr. Metcalfe goes over the record of 
the abbey again, with which the story of the 
town was for long bound up. He reminds us 
of the fact that Elderslie was within the 
parish of Paisley, and hints that among those 
who followed Wallace may have been some who 
had worshipped with him in the parish church. 
The point has lately been raised in an anti- 
quarian publication whether the keeping of 
alehouses by Presbyterian clergymen was 
ever officially sanctioned. The records of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
show that as late as 1576 ministers were 
allowed to ‘‘tap aile, bear or wine, and to 
keep an open tavern’’; and it is sufficiently 
curious to find that James II. gave to the 
Abbot of Paisley the dubious privilege of 
keeping a tavern and selling wine within the 
gates of the monastery. It was, however, as. 
Dr. Metcalfe observes, no unusual thing for 
monasteries to serve as hostelries. Most of 
them were not far from the great highways, 
and at a time when hotels were non-existent 
and inns were rarely to be found outside the 
towns, travellers were glad to accept the 
hospitality of the monks, and to pay for it. In 
connexion with the Reformation of 1560 much 
that is of general interest will be found in 
these Paisley documents. Neither the spolia- 
tion of their splendid monastery nor the dis- 
persion of their kindly superiors, the monks, 
appears to have made the people of Paisley 
disposed to receive the new faith. It was not 
until 1572 that the town had a Protestant 
minister, and even then he was unable to find 
a lodging, owing to the hostile attitude of the 
people. Several examples are cited by Dr. Met- 
calfe of the tyrannical doings of Presbytery, 
and of the odious persecutions to which those 
who declined to accept the new doctrine were 
subjected. Ultimately, however, it became 
the turn of the church to be an adjunct of the 
town; and the extracts from the Council 
Records which Dr. Metcalfe is able to publish 
show that the rule of the magistrates was 
paternal, careful, and prudent. In religious 
matters they may appear nowadays to 
have been narrow-minded and unnecessarily 
exacting, but they acted according to their 
lights, and their public spirit was unquestion- 
able. One curious enactment must be noted. 
Single women — described as ‘‘ unmarried 
women who were not servants’’—were for- 
bidden to live alone or together, and were 
obliged either to take service or leave the 
burgh. Clearly there was no “‘society’’ im 
the Paisley of those days! The volume, we 
must add, is a handsome quarto, admirably 
printed, and has an excellent index. 


In a stout volume entitled, not very happily, 
Bell the Cat ; or, Who destroyed the Scottish 
Abbeys ? (Stirling, Mackay) Mr. John Jamie- 
son sets himself the hopeless task of proving 
that the Scottish Reformers were not to blame 
for the wholesale destruction of churches and 
religious houses which took place during the 
theological ferment of 1560 and later. Mr. 
Jamieson rightly remarks that the general 
impression is all against the Reformers in the 
matter in question ; but it is one thing to seek 
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to ‘‘disabuse the public mind of such mis- 
conceptions,’’ and another to prove that the 
‘‘ misconceptions’’ are unfounded in fact. Mr. 
Jamieson, in truth, comes to his work less as 
the unbiassed historian, carefully sifting and 
balancing his authorities, than as the religious 
partisan, citing what seems in favour of his 
own view, and ignoring what is opposed to 
it. Sometimes, indeed, he quotes a writer 
on the other side, but in that case the 
writer was romancing, or was not in pos- 
session of the real facts! This is his manner 
of dealing with such accredited authorities as 
Patrick Fraser Tytler and Archbishop Spottis- 
woode. Tytler may perhaps be left out of 
account ; but the case is different with Spottis- 
woode, who in several instances describes what 
he had himself seen. After showing the in- 
flammatory effect of Knox’s preaching, Spottis- 
woode writes :— 

“Whereupon ensued a pitiful devastation of 

churches and church buildings throughout all parts 
of the realm, for every one made bold to put to their 
hands ; the meaner sort imitating the example of the 
greater, and those who were in authority.” 
Even if one were inclined to question this 
statement, there would still be the testimony 
of Knox himself. Nocareful reader of Knox's 
‘History’ can fail to note how he exults over 
the destruction which Mr. Jamieson would have 
us believe was due to the Catholics them- 
selves. It is from Knox that we learn how 
the ‘‘raschall multitude’’ attacked three 
monastic houses at Perth, one at Scone, and 
two at Edinburgh, of which they “left 
nothing but bair wallis, yea nocht sa much as 
door or windok.’’ It has been contended that 
Knox may have disapproved of these doings of 
the ‘‘raschall multitude,’’ but he certainly 
never condemned them in explicit terms; and 
although in a stray instance here and there 
his followers may not have been to blame for 
the demolition of the ancient fabrics, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the great 
majority of these unnecessary acts were due 
to their mistaken and ruffianly zeal. On the 
whole, the theme is somewhat belated, and 
Mr. Jamieson has adduced, to our mind, no 
sufficient evidence to upset the generally 
accepted view. His book, if well meant, is 
tedious and illogical, and its data are, we 
think, coloured by partisan zeal. The best 
things in it are the illustrations of various 
historical and other buildings referred to in 
the text. An index ought to have been pro- 
vided. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


W3HILE the latest instalment of Observations 
by Mr. Dooley (Heinemann) maintains a re- 
markable freedom of expression concerning all 
sorts of persons and things, we are struck by 
his general sanity of view as well as his gift 
of innuendo. The philosopher of Archey Road 
is sometimes inconclusive, but he sees further 
than the ordinary jester; he has grasped the 
ironies which underlie modern life. His 
chapter on King Edward’s coronation might 
be headed by Rousseau’s remark, ‘Si j’avais 
le malheur d’étre né prince.’’ Mr. Dooley is 
with Scott in preferring men of action to men 
of letters. On art patronage and other 
matters in which the millionaire intervenes 
he is funny and sound as well. ‘Money and 
Matrimony’ is a contribution to sociology, 
and may impress those whom Henry Sidgwick, 
say, could not touch. As to progress, while 
dwelling on the wonderful advance of ma- 
chinery, Mr. Dooley remarks :— 

“T sometimes wondher whether pro-gress is anny 
more thin a kind iv a shift. It’s like a merry-go- 
round. We get up on a speckled wooden horse an’ 
th’ mechanical pianny plays a chune an’ away we go 
hollerin’. We think we ’re thravellin’ like th” divvle, 
but th’ man that doesn’t care about merry-go-rounds 
knows that we will come back where we were. We 
get out dizzy an’ sick an’ lay on th’ grass an’ gasp: 
“Where am I? Is this th’ meelin-yum?’ An’ he 
Says: ‘No, ‘tis Ar-rchey Road.’” 


A page might easily be filled with shrewd 
and notable sayings from our author, but we 
recommend our readers to go to the book 
themselves. They may not always agree with 
Mr. Dooley, but they will always be interested, 
and often, we think, amused. 


The Coronation Order of King James I. 
Edited by J. Wickham Legg. (Robinson & 
Co.)—The happy but long deferred Corona- 
tion of Edward VII. and his Queen has 
not apparently dammed up the flow of Corona- 
tion literature. We are beginning to feel 
somewhat sorry for the coming generation, for 
when the next crowning comes round—may it 
be long deferred !—there will be nothing left 
to write about which will be in any way novel 
as to the sacring of our kings. There does, how- 
ever, seem to have been room for a satisfactory 
edition of the Order for the Coronation of 
King James, for, until Dr. Wickham Legg put 
his capable hand to the task, such a book had 
not been turned out. At the Restoration in 
1660 Prynne issued a confused edition of this 
Order, with all its parts misplaced after a 
singular fashion, and in this form it has been re- 
printed on two or three occasions. In the case 
of these liturgical reprints, if the thing is worth 
doing at all accuracy is essential. Dr. Legg, 
as might have been expected, has taken 
infinite pains over this edition. The manu- 
script he has edited is in Lambeth Library, 
which is contemporary with the early years 
of James J. But, however carefully edited, 
this Order would not itself make a sizeable book, 
and only covers fifty of the two hundred and 
twenty pages of this work. About a hundred 
pages are taken up with a general introduction 
to the whole question of English crownings, be- 
ginning with the medieval theory of the relation 
of the King to the Church. Much of this has 
already been set forth in publications of the 
Henry Bradshaw Society and in the historical 
record of Dr. Legg’s son; but all that is of 
importance is here admirably marshalled, after 
a scholarly fashion, with accurate references. 
This introduction forms a desirable and most 
useful summary of the whole question, both in 
its liturgical and historical aspects. One 
paragraph may with advantage be cited :— 

“The dispatch with which the ceremonies of the 
coronation were very properly carried out has been 
called haste by some historians. But it was not 
haste. It was agood custom in the middle ages to 

erform the rites of coronation as soon as possible. 
They did not, as in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, defer asking the blessing of God on the 
new reign for a year or eighteen months. They 
might even celebrate the coronation with the 
funeral of the deceased sovereign : which showed 
that the crowning was not a mere pageant, but a 
needful, solemn inauguration of the new king ; not 
a mere device for the amusement of the people, 
joined with merrymaking, reviews of ships, and 
gathering of subscriptions for philanthropic pur- 

oses; but the real and serious admission of the 

ing to the performance of his duties, and consecra- 
tion to his great office. Until the king was con- 
secrated and crowned he was really not king, but 
only king-elect.” 
In the appendix are a variety of interesting 
and pertinent documents, culled from original 
sources, such as ‘The Proceeding from West- 
minster Bridge to the Abbey Church at the 
Coronation of King James I.,’ from a manu- 
script in the office at Dublin of Ulster King 


of Arms. 


THE issue of the ‘‘ Biographical Dickens’’ 
(Chapman & Hall) has been steadily ad- 
vancing. Ohristmas Books, &c., and Dombey 
and Son, which are before us, testify to 
the worth of this edition, which is excellent 
every way, if we may use an eighteenth- 
century commendation. The introductions 
by A. W., in particular, are all that could 
be desired—compact, yet full of the neces- 
sary detail. We envy the young folks 
who can get this pleasant edition of Dickens, 
since their elders at their age had much 
! inferior print and but few illustrations. 








| Tre reconstituted firm of Routledge & Sons 


should succeed if it produces everything as 
well as Emerson’s Works, in four volumes, 
which are printed from the ‘‘ Riverside ’’ copy- 
right edition in twelve. By the aid of thin 
paper we thus get the whole of Emerson within 
a moderate compass, yet with good print and 
a good index. This last refers to the original 
volumes, which are shown in the text by the 
beginning of a new paging in each case, though 
the title-page is omitted. 


Vou. VII. of Lockhart’s Life of Scott in the 
‘* Edinburgh Edition ’’ (Jack) is, as usual, pre- 
eminent in its illustrations. The frontispiece,. 
‘Seott and his Friends at Abbotsford,’ by 
T. Faed, is a fancy group, too crowded to be 
natural, and hardly accurate in the prominence 
ascribed to some figures.—Woodstock, 2 vols., 
in Messrs. Jack’s concurrent ‘‘ Edinburgh ’” 
Waverleys is now out, and includes portraits of 
Oliver Cromwell and Charles II. when young. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have added to their 
beautiful éditions de luxe an elaborate John 
Inglesant in three volumes. A portrait of Short- 
house by Mr. Sandys—an artist whose work is 
now, alas! seen but seldom—forms a frontis- 
piece to the first volume. Not many novels 
deserve such luxury of paper and binding as is 
presented here, but we admit ‘ John Inglesant ” 
to the select band for virtues which have 
always been rare in the romancer, and are in- 
creasingly uncommon. Not a book, we should 
imagine, for the sixpenny public is his, but its 
elaborate charm of style and spiritual insight 
will ensure its perpetual remembrance among 
the readers most worth having. 


In the ‘‘ Turner House Classics’”’ (Virtue & 
Co,), an elegant series, the demise of which we 
shall regret, Sheridan’s Humorous Plays are 
out, which have, and need, no special intro- 
duction by a living writer. We wish that the 
amusing ‘ Critic,’ which is not exactly out of 
date yet in its criticism, were more often 
offered to playgoers. 


WE have received the Banking Almanac and 
Directory, 1903 (Waterlow & Sons), edited by 
Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, whose name is a full 
guarantee for expert guidance.—Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage for 1903 (Sampson 
Low) is brief compared with some others, 
but full of matter, and a monument of 
careful work. We have been struck by 
the completeness of the cross-references 
in it.—Hazell’s Annual (Hazell, Watson & 
Viney) appears later than usual, but the 
delay is fully justified, as the events of 
1902 are all included. The book is brought. 
admirably up to date, but we think a general 
index to the contents, arranged alphabetically, 
would facilitate reference in this hurried age. 
—The Church Directory (Nisbet & Co.) and 
Willing’s Press Guide (125, Strand) we have 
tested, and found correct in the most recent 
changes.—The International Directory of Book- 
sellers, edited by James Clegg (Elliot Stock), 
besides being wide in its general scope, has a 
most useful list of addresses of learned societies 
and an interesting list of book collectors 
with their special wants.—The most enter- 
prising of the annuals before us is The School- 
master’s Year-Book (Sonnenschein), which 
includes an excellent list of secondary - school 
masters, with their qualifications, length of 
service, &c. Arranged alphabetically, this is 
a most useful feature, being both exhaustive 
and accurate. The Year-Book ought to be 
widely patronized.—The Almanach Hachette 
(Hachette & Cie.) is both lively and informing, 
a model for English competitors and of varied 
knowledge. 

The Hibbert Journal is hardly so interesting 
in its second as in its first issue; but the 
latter portion of Sir Oliver Lodge’s paper on 
‘Science and Faith’ is suggestive, and Prof. 
Henry Jones is interesting on ‘ The Attitude 
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of the Refiective Thought towards Religion.’ It 
is strange to find a philosopher of the school of 
Prof. Jones seeking for his evidence of truth in 
the common consciousness, andseeking toattack 
the ‘‘ personal idealists’’ by an appeal to the 
man in the street. Dr. John Watson is unim- 
portant on ‘ James Martineau,’ except for an 
interesting comparison between the subject 
and Newman. Prof. Lewis Campbell writes 
in a dull and commonplace manner on a sort 
of philosophy of history entitled ‘ Aspects of 
the Moral Ideal.’ Prof. Smith is by no means 
convincing on the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Romans. ‘‘ Admissive’’ and ‘‘ double 
sure”’ strike us as curious specimens of 
English. It is surely bad manners to speak 
of living writers without the prefix of courtesy, 
and is it good taste to be constantly referring 
to one’s own works, especially when one of 
these is only announced for publication? Mr. 
Montefiore writes avery interesting article on 
‘Jewish Scholarship and Christian Silence.’ 
Some of the reviews are well worth reading. 


Scheffel, ein Dichterleben. Von Johannes 
Proelss. (Stuttgart, Adolf Bonz & Co.)—The 
bulky volume in which Herr Proelss first pre- 
sented us with a life of Scheffel has been 
familiar to students of the poet for many years. 
It now appears in a popular edition, with 
various alterations and improvements ; it has 
been considerably, though by no means unduly, 
compressed—even now the book runs to 400 
pages—and such new material as has come to 
light within recent years has been utilized. 
The biography is in many respects an excel- 
jent one: it is thoroughly trustworthy as 
regards facts, it is sympathetically written, 
and if it may now and then appear a little 
partial, its partiality is never blind. It recog- 
nizes, at least to a certain extent, the grave 
weaknesses of Scheffel, whose unfortunate 
temperament did, as a matter of fact, spoil 
nearly half his life for him; he lived to be 
sixty, but all his best work was completed by 
the time he was thirty-six, and one cannot but 
regard the years after that as more or less 
wasted. Of his merits as a poet we think a 
somewhat exaggerated estimate is here given, 
but it is very difficult for a foreigner to judge 
fairly on that point, for much of his verse is 
of the kind that only his own countrymen can 
properly appreciate. We must all, however, 
be grateful to the man who has given us one 
of the best historical romances of Germany. 
‘ Ekkebard ’ has many friends in England, and 
such of them as wish to learn something of its 
author will find full and trustworthy informa- 
tion in this volume. The absence of an index 
is to be regretted. 


WE have on our table The Despatches of 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, from 
1799 to 1815, selected by W. Wood (Grant 
Richards),—General Gordon: a Sketch, by R. 
Haines (Cambridge, Deighton & Bell), —Hindu- 
stani Grammar Self-Taught, by Capt. C. A. 
Thimm (Marlborough),—On Outpost Duty 
(Gale & Polden), — Practical Book-keeping 
for Conmercial Classes, by W. Grierson 
(Blackie),—The Mysteries of Soundand Number, 
by S. H. Ahmad (Nichols),—Company Drill 
made Hasy, by Capt. L. Davidson (Gale & 
Polden),—The Whole Difference, by Lady 
Amabel Kerr (Sands),—An Egyptian Tragedy, 
and other Stories, by R. H. Savage (Digby & 
Long),—Lena Laird, by W. J. Laidlay (Sands), 
—The Priest and the Princess, by R. L. Dixon 
(Hutchinson),—Logan the Mingo, by E.S. Ellis 
(Chambers),—Queen Rose, by L. T. Meade 
(Chambers),— Flower of Song from Many 
Lands, Poems rendered into English by F. R. 
Marvin (Troy, New York, Pafraet’s Book Com- 
pany),—As Crowned Queen, and other Poems, 
Dramatic and Lyric, by S. Bateman (Simpkin), 
—The Religious State, by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
edited by Rev. Father Procter (Sands),—and 
Will Christ Come ? by George St. Clair (Harri- 
son & Sons). Among New Editions we have 





Pompeii, its Lifeand Art, by A. Mau, translated 
by F. W. Kelsey (Macmillan),—King and Car- 
dinal, Dramatic and Lyric Poems, by S. Bate- 
man (Simpkin),—In Press Gang Days, by E. 
Pickering (Blackie),—and The History of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 1859- 
1898, by A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead (Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Critica Biblica: Part 1, Isaiah and Jeremiah, by Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Devotions of St. Anselm, edited by C. C. J. Webb, 12mo, 2/ 
Duchesne (L.), Christian Worship: its Origin and Evolu- 
tion, translated by M. L. McClure, 8vo, 10/ 
Fiat Lux, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Flint (R.), Agnosticism, y 8vo, 18/ net. 
8t. Clair-Tisdall (W.), The Noble Eightfold Path, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Trant (E.), Glory to God, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Voysey (C.), Religion for all Mankind, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Law. 
Fitzgerald (J.), The Law affecting the Pollution of Rivers 
and Water Generally, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Minton-Senhouse (R. M.), Digest of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Cases, Vols. 1-4, 8vo, 3/6 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Mauclair (C.), The French Impressionists, 1860-1900, 2/ net. 
Spirals in Nature and Art, by T. A. Cook, 7/6 net. 
ilson (H. W.), Silverwork and Jewellery, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Butler (R. M.), Pilgrim Songs, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Church Calendar (The), and Other Thoughts in Verse, by 
A Layman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ferrar (W. J.), Sacred Poems, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Leask (G. A.), Hymu-Writers of the Nineteenth Century, 


cr. 8vo, 5/ 
a of English Sonnets, edited by B. Nichols, 12mo, 
1/6 net. 


Philosophy. 
Gorton (D. A.), Ethics, Civil and Political, er. 8vo, 7/6 
Political Economy. 
coma (W. R), American Industrial Problems, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
net. 


History and Biography. 
Ball (A. P.), The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of 
Claudius, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Giglioli (C. H. D.), —— in 1799, 8vo, 21/ net. 
Goodspeed (G. S.), History of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hale (K. E.), Memories of a Hundred Years, 2 vols. er. 8vo, 


21/ net. 

Hamilton (S. G.), Hertford College, University of Oxford, 
er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Hill (F. 8.), Twenty-six Historic Ships, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Jukes (A.), Letters, edited by H. H. Jeaffreson, cz. 8vo, 3/6 


net. 

Medecalf (J.), Lincolnshire in History and Lincolnshire 
Worthies, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Train (G. F.), My Lifein Many States and in Foreign Lands, 


cr. 8vo, 6/ 
World’s History (The), edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt, Vol. 7, 
imp. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bacon (E. M.), The Hudson River from Ocean to Source, 
8vo, 18/ net. 
Bacon’s Popular Atlas of the World, edited by G. W. Bacon, 
folio, 12/6 net. 
Blaksley (J ), Travels, Trips, and Trots on and off Duty 
from the Tropics to the Arctic Circle, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Del Mar (W.), Around the World through Japan, roy. 8vo, 18/ 
Dellenhaugh (F. L.), The Romance of the Colorado River, 
8vo, 15/ net. 
Education. 
Baker (C. E.), Local Education, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Casson (W. A.) and Whiteley (G. C.), The Education Act, 
1902, er. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Philology. 
name g » A New French and English Dictionary, revised, 
vO, 7) 
Rappoport (S.), Hossfeld's New Practical Method for learn- 
ing the Russian Language, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Science. 
Bigg (G. S.), Constipation, cr. 8vo, 2/é net. 
Davis (J. R. A.), The Natural History of Animals, 8 half- 
vols. 8vo, 7; each. 
Hausbrand (H.), Evaporating, Condensing, and Cooling 
Apparatus, translated by A. C. Wright, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Kofler (L.), The Art of Breathing as the Basis of Tone 
Production, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Molesworth (H. B.), Obstruction to Light, 4to, 6/ net. 
Sturge (M. C.), The Truth and Error of Christian Science, 6/ 
Thompson (S. P.), Design of Dynamos, 8vo, 12/ net. 
Whetham (W. C. D.), A Treatise on the Theory of Solution, 
including the Phenomena of Electrolysis, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Woodworth (J. V.), Dies: their Construction and Use, 
roy. &vo, 14/ net. 
Juvenile Literature. 
Bellamy (R. L.), Silkstone Stories for Children, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Bulley (E.), Open and See, roy. 8vo, boards, 3/6 
 - and Games for the Little Ones, prepared by G. 
alker and H.S. Jenks, edited by EB. R. Murray, 4/6 
Songs for Little Children, composed and arranged by KE. 
mith, roy. 8vo, 4/6 
Walker (L.), Mrs. Walker's Character Songs and Games; 
Mrs. Walker's Merry Games for Little People, roy. 8vo, 
2/6 each. 
General Literature. 
Barneit (E. A.), The Fetich of the Family, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Beothby (G.), The Countess Londa, cr. 8vo, 5/ 


Burgin (G. B.), The Shutters of Silence, cr. 8vo, 6/ 





Churchill (L. A.), A Grain of Madness, or. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Clare (A.), The Tideway, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

County Councils, Municipal Corporations, Parish Councils 
—— and Local Government Year-Book for 1903, 

vo, / 

Forrest (A.), The Extraordinary Islanders, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Gissing (G.), The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 6/ 

Gowing (Mrs. A.), By Thames and Tiber, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Horniman (R.), The Living Buddha, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kernahan (Mrs. C.), An Unwise Virgin, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Makgill (G.), Outside and Overseas, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Never-Ending Wrong (The), and other Renderings of the 
Chinese, from the Prose Translations of Prof. H. A, 
Giles, by L. Cranmer-Byng, 12mo, 5/ 

Penny (Mrs. F.), A Mixed Marriage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rennie (E. W.), A Fiery Sword, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Richardson (F.), The Man who lost his Past, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Sergeant (A.), Anthea’s Way, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sousa (J. P.), The Fifth String, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Thurston (K. C.), The Circle, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tudor Tracts, 1532-88, with an Introduction by A. F. Pollard, 
8vo, 4/ net. 

Vaux (P.), Thews of England, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Gressmann (H.), Studien zu Eusebs Theophanie, 8m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Amira (K. v.;, Die Dresdener Bilderhandschrift das Sachsen- 
spiegels, Vol. 1, 90m. 
Braz (A. le), Croquis de Bretagne et d’Ailleurs, 150fr. 
Hoffbauer: Les Rives de la Seine 4 travers les Ages: Paris, 


30fr. 
Schmidt (H.), Schliemann’s Sammlung trojanischer Alter- 


tiimer, 20m. 
Bibliography. 
oe (K.), Monumenta Germaniz et Italie Typographica, 
‘art 7 ° 
; Philosophy. 


Fouillée (A.), Nietzsche et l’Immoralisme, 5fr. 
History and Biography. 
Lacombe (B. de), Talleyrand, Evéque d@’Autun, 3fr. 50. 
Molinier (A.), Les Sources de _— de France: Part 1, 
Secti , Les Capétiens, 7fr. 
Sorel (A.), L’Europe et la Révolution Fran¢aise, Part 5, 8fr. 
Thibault (M.), Isabeau de Bavitre, Reine de France: La 
Jeunesse, 1370-1405, 7fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Schwarz (P.), Ma‘n ibn Aus: Gedichte, arabischer Text u. 
Commentar, 3m. 20. 





Science. 
Freund (L.), Grundriss der gesammten Radiotherapie f. 
praktische Aerzte, 10m. ss 
Ledos (E.), Les Types Physionomiques associés et les 
Phénoménes Psychiques, 5fr. 
General Literature. 
Bermon (E. R. de), Le Comte de Pérazan, 3fr. 50. 
Ernest-Charles (J.), Les Samedis Littéraires, 3fr. 50. 
Frapié (L.), Marcelin Gayard, 3fr. 50. 
Lano (P. de), Terr’ Neuva, 3fr. 50. 
Lanzy (G.), Vers l’Amant, 3ir. 50. 
Leclére (A.), La Musique de Francisque, 3fr. 50. 
Lombard (J.), Un Volontaire de 1792, 3fr. 50. 
O’Monroy (R.), Les Petits Béguins, 3fr. 50. 
Provins (M.), Les Arrivistes, 3fr. 50. : 
Rochard (E.), Les Deux Eves: Honneur et Croix d’Honneur 


r. 50. 
Sainte-Suzanne (Madame de L.), Mariage de Convenance 
3fr. 50. 








FICTION AND FACT. 
St. James's Club, January 26th, 1903. 

May I venture to protest in the cclumns of 
the Athenwwm against the growing practice of 
labelling the characters in romances with the 
names of actual persons ? 

I enclose for your perusal cuttings forwarded 
to me from America of articles which have lately 
appeared in the New York Times in connexion 
with my recently published story of Roman life, 
‘Donna Diana.’ That well-known individuals 
should be mentioned by name as the originals 
of an author's characters appears to me an 
abuse of the privileges of the press. In the 
present instance the statements made are 
absolutely false, and likely to cause pain not 
only to the individuals alluded to, but also to 
many others, while the novelist can scarcely be 
pleased at being regarded as a photographic 
machine. 

I have addressed a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, protesting against the untrue 
statements of his Roman correspondent, and 
also to the director of the Roman journal 
L’Italia, which is about to publish a translation 
of ‘Donna Diana’ in its columns. 

I trust that you willallow me to state that the 
characters in ‘ Donna Diana’ are types, and that 
neither the individuals mentioned by the New 
York Times nor any other living members of 
Roman society. are the originals from whom 


those types have been selected. 
re RicHarp Bacor. 
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AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


THe death of Augustus Hare last Thursday 
week removes a voluminous and always inter- 
esting writer. Born at Rome in 1834, one of 
the Hares of Hurstmonceaux, the nephew of 
the two distinguished authors of ‘ Guesses at 
Truth,’ he had a good education and the best 
of associations to help him. His first work, 
‘Epitaphs from Country Churchyards,’ is 
hardly remembered ; but, a constant traveller, he 
soon found his vocation as a writer of admirable 
guide-books for Murray’s series, at first con- 
cerning English counties, though later his 
energies extended over a good part of the Con- 
tinent. In 1870 his ‘Walks in Rome,’ now in 
a fifteenth edition, began a long series of hand- 
books which hit on the happy medium between 

ractical information and literary allusiveness. 

e wrote with genuine enthusiasm, always of 
places he had visited personally, and he knew 
exactly how much to take from others, weaving 
the whole into an informative yet agreeable 
narrative. His ‘ Florence’ and ‘ Venice’ have 
both reached a fifth edition, and in Italy he 
was probably at his best. Still, his ‘ Walks in 
London’ remains an outstanding book on that 
great subject. 

He had a second reputation as a writer of 
biography. ‘The Gurneys of Earlham’ was a 
book of high interest, while ‘ The Story of Two 
Noble Lives,’ ‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,’ and 
‘The Life and Letters of the Baroness Bunsen’ 
revealed his sympathetic appreciation of varied 
careers. His autobiography, begun in 1896, 
was rather portentous in its length; it 
extended to six volumes, Its success was 
indubitable, but the reasons which led to so 
quiet a life making a noise in the literary world 
were not altogether creditable to the author. 
Good stories were more evident in it than good 
taste. Mr. Hare visited everywhere, and did 
not spare a host for a bon mot, recording casual 
remarks and impressions in a way which was 
hardly justified. He also made revelations 
about his home life from which many would 
have shrunk. Still, the book was, apart from 
— full of interesting matter of a legitimate 

ind. 

Besides his other talents, Mr. Hare had gifts 
as a draughtsman. His guide-books and bio- 
graphies were often illustrated by his own pen, 
and last summer an exhibition in London of 
his Italian water.colours attracted considerable 

attention. His house at Holmhurst, where he 
had lived in retirement for the last few years, 
was full of pictures as well as books. 





M. DE BLOWITZ. 


I am surprised to see that in the various 
references to the late M. de Blowitz no one 
has noticed the entertaining, if somewhat spite- 
ful, mention of him by Bismarck in the ‘Ge- 
danken und Erinnerungen.’ It will be found in 
a foot-note to chap. xxviii. vol. ii. p. 219 of the 
German edition. I regret that in English I 
have only the Tauchnitz to refer to. It came 
into my mind when I read that the late corre- 
spondent, showing his various decorations to a 
visitor, observed that he had received them 
‘*for contributing to the preservation of the 
peace of Europe.” I am glad, by the way, to 
see that you do not, like most of your contem- 
Poraries, speak of him as ‘‘an Austrian.” 
Blowitz, of course, is no more in Austria than 
Skibbereen is in England. A. J; B. 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
‘ TRANSACTIONS.’ 

THE new volume of this Society’s Transactions 
for the session of 1902 contains several essays of 
considerable length, all of which are of perma- 
nent value. The first presidential address of 
Dr. Prothero, for example, gives a graphic 


for facilitating advanced historical studies in 
London amongst post-graduate students. This 
good work has been ably promoted under some- 
what discouraging conditions, and the final 
resolution of the Ssceniiten to supplement the 
existing teaching in connexion with the Univer- 
sity of London is a wise one. 
Considerable space is occupied in the Presi- 
dent’s address by judicious and interesting 
estimates of the historical services of four great 
scholars whose loss during the past session 
has been deplored by their fellow-members of 
the Council. It is satisfactory to learn that 
careful bibliographies of the late Bishops of 
Oxford and London, 8S, R. Gardiner, and Lord 
Acton will shortly be issued by the Society as a 
memorial volume. 
Of the six remaining essays included in the 
Transactions Dr. Gasquet’s very able and con- 
vincing criticism of the existing texts of Poly- 
dore Vergil’s famous ‘ History’ is deserving 
of serious consideration. Dr. Gasquet had the 
good fortune to discover in the Vatican Library 
a MS. of the ‘ History’ corrected by the author 
himself, and containing apparently many 
important variants from the printed texts, 
which it may be hoped will some day form the 
basis of a definitive edition. Another important 
discovery of MSS. is announced by Dr. Lingel- 
bach, an American scholar who has made con- 
siderableresearches in Europeanarchivesin quest 
of the dispersed muniments of the old Company 
of Merchants Adventurers. The subject of his 
paper is the internal organization of the Company 
as set forth ina British Museum MS., collated 
with other sources of information. This will form 
part of a more extensive work on the history of 
the Company which the author has in view. Two 
further papers in the present volume take the 
form of valuable commentaries by undoubted 
experts on the materials afforded for purposes 
of historical study by the two great official 
manuscript collections known as the Records 
of the High Court of Admiralty and the State 
Papers. In each case the scope of the examina- 
tion made by the authors is limited to a certain 
period. Mr. Marsden, whose textual edition of 
the High Court records for the Selden Society 
is well known, considers here the colonial and 
commercial aspects of these records between the 
reign of Philip and Mary and the Common- 
wealth, whilst Mrs. Lomas throws much light 
on the technicalities of the State Papers of the 
early Stuart period. 
Mr. I. S. Leadam prints certain depositions 
discovered amongst the Star Chamber Records 
which relate to an ‘ Unknown Conspiracy 
against King Henry VII.’ The author attempts 
to elucidate this obscure incident with a con- 
siderable display of learning, but without 
conclusive results. A very creditable essay 
represents the result of the competition for the 
Society's ‘* Alexander Prize,” the subject being 
‘The Social Condition of England during the 
Wars of the Roses.’ The author, Mr. Vincent 
Redstone, is a local archeologist of merit, who 
has incidentally presented here new and in- 
teresting details respecting Cardinal Wolsey’s 
family. The volume concludes with the usual 
official matter and a really excellent index. 





‘NOVA SOLYMA.’ 
THE writer of the review of ‘ Nova Solyma’ 
makes a point of there being “no traces of 
Milton’s views on divorce” in ‘ Nova Solyma,’ 
and asks, Why, in Heaven’s name, didthe author 
expect ‘‘that Milton would suppress these”? 
The way of putting the question is hardly fair to 
me, for I had definitely given my reason in 
vol. ii. p. 207 (note) :— 


“The Miltonic view of divorce is nowhere 


brought forward in ‘Nova Solyma’—it would 
have revealed the author at once; and_ besides 
this, the book was written in Milton’s bachelor 


days.” 


Philosophical Garden Party’? I can see no folly. 
It was a garden party, and a philosophical one 
to boot. As Epicurus used to teach his dis- 
ciples in his garden, therefore his followers 
became known as the sect of ‘‘the Garden,” 
even as the Stoics were the sect of ‘‘the Porch.” 
It seems a pity that an otherwise excellent 
critique should have two such blots on the face 
of it. W. Beciry. 


*,* As touching divorce, Mr. Begley obviously 
gives away his own case. 

1, Milton did not publish his views on 
divorce, because they would have betrayed the 
author. 

2. He did not publish them because when 
the ‘Nova Solyma’ was written he had not 
yet formed them. 

I had seen these two theories, but, frankly, 
I did not think them worth serious discussion. 
What I said generally, that Mr. Begley con- 
stantly overstated his case (which was a pity), 
seemed to me to cover-this instance. 

As for the words ‘‘ Garden party,” as applied 
either to Epicurus or the characters in the ‘Nova 
Solyma,’ that is a matter of taste, and de 
gustibus— THe REVIEWER. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. MeEtTHUEN’s spring announcements 
include: The Coronation of Edward VII., by 
J. E. C. Bodley,— The Complete Works of 
Charles Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas, 7 vols., 
—Carlyle’s Life and Letters of Oliver Crom- 
well, with Introduction by C. H. Firth, and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas, 
3 vols.,—Critical and Historical Essays, by 
Lord Macaulay, edited by F. C. Montague, 
3 vols.,—A Short History of Florence, by F. A. 
Hyett,—The Story of General Bacon : a Short 
Biography of a Peninsular and Waterloo 
Veteran, by A. T. Boger,—Thirty Years in 
Australia, by Mrs. Cross (Ada Cambridge),— 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son, 
by George Horace Lorimer,—When I was a 
Child, by an Old Potter Boy,—A Book of the 
Country and the Garden, by H. M. Batson, 
illustrated by F. C. Gould and A. C. Gould,— 
Shakespeare’s Garden, by the Rev. J. H. Bloom, 
—A Concise Handbook of Herbaceous Plants, 
by H. M. Batson,—The Land of the Black 
Mountain, a description of Montenegro, by 
R. Wyon and G. Prance,—A Book of Exmoor, 
by F. J. Snell,—The Devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes, edited by F. E. Brightman,—The 
Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism, by 
J. O. Hannay,—The Satires of Juvenal, trans- 
lated by S. G. Owen,—The English Sunday, 
by E. R. Bernard, — The Education Act— 
and After, by H. Hensley Henson, — and 
Christian Doctrine, by J. F. Bethune-Baker. 
In the ‘Little Library”: The Romany Rye, 
with notes and an introduction by J. Sampson, 
—Esmond and Thackeray’s Christmas Books, 
both edited by S. Gwynn,—Dickens’s Christmas 
Books, by the same, 2 vols.,—A Little Book of 
English Sonnets, edited by J. B. B. Nichols, — 
and The Scarlet Letter. In the ‘‘Arden Shake- 
speare”: Othello, edited by H. C. Hart,—and 
Cymbeline, edited by E. Dowden. “Little 
Biographies”: The Young Pretender, by C. S. 
Terry,—Robert Burns, by T. F. Henderson,— 
Chatham, by A. S. M‘Dowall,—and Tennyson, 
by A. C. Benson. The ‘Little Guides”: Corn- 
wall, by A. L. Salmon,—Kent, by G. Clinch,— 
Hertfordshire, by H. W. Tompkins,—and Rome, 
by C. G. Ellaby. In the ‘‘Library of Devotion”: 
Bunyan’sGrace Abounding, edited byS. C. Freer, 
—Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata, edited by A. E. 
Burn,—The Devotions of St. Anselm, edited by 
C. CO. J. Webb,—and Lyra Sacra, selected and 
edited by H.C. Beeching. Educational Books : 
An Introduction to the Study of Textile Fabrics 
and Textile Design, by A. F. Barker,—Agri- 
cultural Geology, by J. E. Marr,—Technical 
Arithmetic and Geometry for Use in Technical 








narrative of the causes and results of the impor- 
tant movement lately organized by the Society 


Again, the critic says, What could be more 
foolish than the heading, book ii. chap. i., ‘A 


Institutes, Modern Schools, and Workshops, by 
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©. T. Millis,—The Acts of the Apostles, edited 
by A. E. Rubie,—A Junior French Grammar, 
by L. A. Sornet and M. J. Acatos,—and The 
Students’ Prayer-Book : Part I. Morning and 
Evening Prayer and Litany, edited by W. H. 
Flecker. Fiction: The Better Sort, by H. 
James,—Anthea’s Way, by Adeline Sergeant, 
— Outside and Overseas, by G. Makgill, 
—The Squireen, by Shan F. Bullock,—Aunt 
Bethia’s Button, by J. Randal,— Love in 
a Life, by Allan Monkhouse,— A Mixed 
Marriage, by Mrs. Frank Penny,—The Sword 
of Azrael, a Chronicle of the Great Mutiny, 
by R. E. Forrest,—A Free Lance of To-day, 
by Hugh Clifford,—A Stretch off the Land, by 
€. S. Bowles,—The Knight Punctilious, by 
Arthur Moore,—The Poet's Child, by Emma 
Brooke,—The Diverted Village, a holiday book, 
by Grace Rhys,—The Red House, by Mrs. E. 
Bland (E. Nesbit), —World’s People, by Julien 
Gordon,—The Cynic and the Syren, by J. W. 
Mayall,—A Branded Name, by J. Bloundelle 
Burton,—Silent Dominion, by Winefride Traf- 
ford-Taunton,—Abraham’s Sacrifice, by G. Jan- 
son,—The Machinations of the Myo-ok, by C. 
Lowis,—Plain and Veldt, by J. H. M. Abbott. 
New Editions of A Lost Estate and The Parish 
of Hilby, by Mary E. Mann; of Little 
Tu’penny, by S. Baring- Gould; and of 
Tales of Space and Time, When the Sleeper 
Wakes, Love and Mr. Lewisham, and The 
Invisible Man, by H. G. Wells, are also 
announced. The Novelist and Methuen’s 
Sixpenny Library are being continued. 





SALE. 

Messrs. SorHesy, WiLk1nson & Honce sold 
last week the following books, &c.: A Collection 
of Broadsides, Play and Entertainment Bills, 
Advertisements, Tracts, &c., relating to South- 
wark, 301. Scott’s Waverley Novels, first 
editions, 74 vols., 1814-33, 36]. Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols., 1875-86, 161. 15s. 
Payne’s Arabian Nights, 9 vols., Villon Society, 
1882, 101. 2s. 6d. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné 
of Painters, 9 vols., 1828-42, 38/. Spenser's 
Colin Clout, first edition, W. Ponsonbie, 1595, 
261. 10s.; Prothalamion, first edition, ibid., 
1596, 82). L. Janscha’s Vues du Rhin, 46 
coloured plates, Wien, 1798, 23/. 10s. Shake- 
speare’s Works by Rowe, 6 vols., 1709, 
101. N. Breton, Dialogue between Three 
Philosophers, 1603, 12/. 10s. H. Chettle’s 
England’s Mourning Garment, 1603, and 
other tracts, 41/. Julia Frankau, Eighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints, 1900, 16/. 10s. Dickens, 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, Sibson’s illustra- 
tions inserted, 1840-1, 121. 5s.; Tale of Two 
Cities, original numbers, 1859, 81. 12s, 6d. ; Pick- 
wick Papers, original numbers, 1836-7, 141. 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, first edition, 3 vols., 
1851-3, 81. 15s. Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 
Cruikshank’s plates, 4 vols., 1823, 391. 10s. 
Almon’s Remembrancer, 1775-84, 17 vols. 
{America), 31/. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, first 
edition, large paper, 1807, 12/. 5s. Tennyson’s 
Poems, 1830, 91. 5s. Turberville, Noble Art of 
Venerie, with the Book of Falconrie, &c., 1611, 
121. 10s. Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, 
131. 5s. Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, 91. 10s. 
Hayley’s Life of Romney, 1809, 9/. Shake- 
speare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 106/. Turner’s Views 
of England and Wales, india proofs, colombier 
folio, 1838, 351. 10s. 








Literary Giossip. 

_ Mr. Fisner Unwin has arranged to pub- 
lish a volume of ‘Reminiscences’ by Mr. 
A. C. Plowden, the well-known metro- 
politan police magistrate. As law reporter 
to the Times for many years and a familiar 
figure on the Oxford Circuit, Mr. Plowden 
had exceptional opportunities for observin 

the course of many memorable trials onl 





coming into personal contact with some of 
our greatest judges. It is, however, as a 
olice magistrate at Marylebone that Mr. 
lowden’s reputation has been acquired, and 
his recollections of fifteen years’ service in 
that capacity should be interesting. 


Mr. Bernarp Cares has given the title 
‘A Castle in Spain’ to his new novel, which 
will be publiehed by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. on February 10th. The story hinges 
on the unhappy Dauphin, Louis XVII. In 
adventures unknown to history, he has been 
taken from the Temple to a mountain con- 
vent in Spain, not far from Talavera. The 
hero of the story, French by birth, but with 
a commission in the English army, and with 
Bonaparte’s emissaries on his track, is 
sent in the wake of Wellington’s army to 
bring the poor boy back to friends in 
England. 


Mr. A. H. Burien has in the press a 
volume on the subject of copyright law by 
Mr. Henry A. Hinkson, of the Inner Temple. 
The work is intended to be a vade mecum for 
authors, editors, publishers, and others who 
are commercially or otherwise interested in 
the statutes relating to copyright. The 
volume will contain the latest decisions on 
the subject, and will be published at a 
popular price. 

An interesting addition to our knowledge 
of John Leyden will be furnished by the 
issue by Messrs. Blackwood, early in 
February, of the ‘Journal of a Tour in the 
Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland 
in 1800,’ which he made, as the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of two German 
noblemen, and which reached as far east as 
Aberdeen. The journal, which has never 
been published before, is edited. by Mr. 
James Sinton, and, if it exhibits specimens 
of Leyden’s extraordinary temper, should 
be amusing. 


Mr. W. H. Wirxuys has revised his 
book, ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’ 
in the light of further research, and has 
written a new preface, in which he deals 
with the letters stated to have been written 
by Sophia Dorothea and Kénigsmarck, now 
preserved in the Secret State Archives of 
Berlin. These letters were found among 
Frederick the Great’s private papers at San 
Souci after his death, and apparently form 
a continuation of those at Lund. The revised 
edition, which will also contain some new 
illustrations, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longman. 


Tue recent death of Mr. J. J. Cartwright, 
Secretary of the Public Record Office and 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
will be regretted by all who came in contact 
with him in the discharge of his official 
duties. Mr. Cartwright graduated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and entered the 
Record Office in 1867. He was appointed 
Secretary of that Office and of the Historical 
Manuecripts Commission in 1887. Though 
not a “‘ Record scholar,” Mr. Cartwright was 
intimately acquainted with the State Papers 
and private munimentsof theseventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and few antiquaries 
possessed an equal knowledge of the family 
history of that period, especially for the 
north of England. He was the author or 
editor of several historical works of value, 
including ‘Chapters from Yorkshire His- 





tory,’ ‘Memoirs of Sir John Reresby,’ and 
‘The Wentworth Papers,’ and was for 
many years a contributor to this journal. 
Mr. Cartwright was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and took an active interest 
in the management of the old Camden 
Society, the Pipe Roll Society, and the 
Royal Historical Society. 


In Mr. Kipling’s suit against the Putnams 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Judges Wallace, Townsend, and Coxe, have 
handed down a decision showing that they 
fully agree with Judge Lacombe’s decision 
that there was not a scintilla of evidence on 
which the plaintiff was entitled to go to the 
jury. The verdict for the defendants on this 
account is now emphatically affirmed. Judge 
Coxe points out, inter alia, that the de- 
fendants, having purchased unbound copy- 
righted volumes, were at liberty, so far as 
the copyright statute is concerned, to bind 
and resell them. 


WE are able to inform our readers that 
the new edition of Theocritus, which the 
Cambridge University Press is publishing 
for Messrs. Cook and Giles, will prove an 
important event for the criticism of the text. 
The editors have themselves collated, or 
caused to be collated for them, a large number 
of MSS. not used before, which they have 
been able to classify satisfactorily, so as to 
clear up many dark points. It is very 
gratifying that this difficult work has been 
done in England. Both France and Ger- 
many have done much in the last generation 
for the elucidation of the poet, but little in 
criticism, owing, doubtless, to the conscious- 
ness that so much of the material was not 
available. 

Canon Overton, whose work on the 
‘Nonjurors,’ recently published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., has been well received, 
has been appointed Canon Residentiary of 
Peterborough. 


On February 10th a book of humorous 
sea stories, entitled ‘The Promotion of the 
Admiral,’ by Mr. Morley Roberts, will be 
published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. In the 
course of the month Mr. Nash will publish 
‘A Red, Red Rose,’ a new novel by Mrs. 
Hinkson (Katharine Tynan); and ‘The 
Intriguers,’ by Mr. Thomas Cobb. 


Messrs. A. ConsTaBLe & Co. write :— 

‘¢The ‘Memoirs of Chateaubriand,’ of which 
the first notice appeared in the Atheneum last 
week, though originally published by Messrs. 
Freemantle & Co., are, as well as all the other 
books originally issued by this firm, now pub- 
lished by us.” 


An important contribution to the history 
of missions is announced by Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, under the 
title of ‘Fire and Sword in Shansi.’ The 
author is Mr. E. H. Edwards, who has been 
for twenty years a medical missionary in 
China. The book will include many fresh 
details of the recent missionary martyrdoms, 
and the spread of the Boxer movement will 
be traced throughout the entire prcvince of 
the late mission. There will be forty illus- 
trations from photographs, taken mostly in 
1901. 

Tue casual visitor to the House of 
Commons is at present unprovided with 
any work which would show him in handy 
form how to obtain admission, what to see 
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while waiting to go in, and how to follow 
the proceedings with full knowledge of their 
meaning when once he is in the gallery. 
To fill this gap, Mr. Fisher Unwin will 
shortly publish a pocket volume, entitled 
‘Parliament: a Gossipy Guide to the 
Palace of Westminster,’ from the pen of 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, the London corre- 
spondent of the Birmingham Post, whose 
daily attendance in the lobby during the 
past fifteen sessions has afforded him the 
opportunity for perceiving the want and 
the necessary information. 


Messrs. Gitpert & Son, of Southampton, 
are publishing by subscription an entirely 
new edition of ‘The Civil War in Hamp- 
shire (1642-5) and the Story of Basing 
House,’ by the Rev. G. N. Godwin. Only 
500 copies will be printed, all numbered 
and signed. The original issue has long 
been out of print. 


Ar Cambridge the subject for the Burney 
Prize this year is announced as ‘The Place 
of Patriotism in Christian Ethics,’ which 
should make an interesting book. 


Dr. ‘Max Maas writes from Munich :— 


‘*T think it may interest you to hear that the 
Munich Hof-Staatsbibliothek possesses a copy 
of ‘Nova Solyma.’ The Munich copy is dated 
‘ Londini, 1648, Typis Joannis Legati,’ but has 
391 pages and one with errata, the copy of the 
British Museum having only 390 pages, your 
reviewer says. Perhaps other continental 
libraries also possess this book of very great 
rarity. Not less interesting is the news that 
Count Wrisberg, at Wrisbergholzen, Hanover, 
has Quartos, printed between 1600 and 1619, 
of nine Shakspeare plays in his library.” 


Reavers of ‘ The Octopus’ will remember 
that in a preface the author announced his 
intention of completing his ‘Epic of the 
Wheat’ in two further novels, ‘The Pit’ 
and ‘The Wolf.’ It will be gratifying to 
many to know that ‘The Pit,’ finished by 
Mr. Norris before his death, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Grant Richards on February 
11th. 

In answer to Mr. E. J. Payne, our critic 
writes :— 

‘*It is, of course, impossible to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule about the retention of either 
Latinized or Anglicized forms of old names, 
whether local or personal. It is also easy to 
find examples to support any theory. Bucer, 
Melanchthon, Erasmus, have stuck; Capnio 
has gone. Most, if not all, of the instances 
of Mr. Payne were, I suspect, out of use before 
1650. The best rule seems to be, when a form 
has got thoroughly fixed in literature or science 
to keep it. I see that Mr. Payne talks about 
*Magalhaes.’ Is he prepared to alter the atlas 
and the star-map? Personally, I stick to 
‘Henry Stephens,’ ‘ Mark Anthony,’ on the 
one hand, ‘ Beza,’ ‘ Servetus,’ on the other. It 
is in almost every case infinitely unimportant ; 
the great thing is to write what most of your 
readers will soonest understand ” 


Tue Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris has 
issued some interesting statistics of its work 
during the past year. During 1902 155,533 
readers have taken out 540,416 volumes, or 
over 6,320 readers and 62,500 volumes in 
excess of those of the preceding year. In 
the Print Department there have been 7,158 
students, who have consulted 54,531 works, 
as against the respective figures of 5,600 and 
52,070 in 1901. The entire establishment 
is suffering from too small a staff, says the 





report. We should say that its utility would 
be immeasurably increased by a thorough 
reorganization ; a few innovations founded 
on the British Museum system would work 
wonders. The worst of it is that at the 
Bibliothéque no one seems to have any 
power—not even the amiable and courteous 
director—except the porters. 

Tue new series of the Journal des Savants 
(concerning which a short historical notice 
appeared in the Atheneum of August 30th 
last) starts with the current issue, which 
does not differ in any particular way from 
those which immediately preceded it. If 
not technically ‘‘ official”’ (or subsidized) it 
is ‘‘ published under the auspices” of the 
Institute of France. M. Gaston Paris, the 
directeur, contributes to the new number a 
long and exhaustive history of the journal 
itself, which is an elaboration and a con- 
tinuation of the historical notice which 
Hippolyte Cocheris prefixed in 1860 to the 
“table méthodique des articles” which had 
appeared in the Journal des Savants from 
1816 to 1858. M. Paris enters fully into 
the future policy of the journal, and so long 
as its direction remains under the control of 
a committee selected from the five French 
academies, its literary and scientific tra- 
ditions should be well maintained. M. Paris 
represents the Académie Frangaise; M. 
Léopold Delisle, the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres; M. Berthelot, that 
of the Sciences; M. Jules Guiffrey, that of 
the Beaux-Arts; and M. R. Dareste that of 
Moral and Political Science, with M. Henri 
Déherain, sub-librarian at the Institut, as 
“ Secrétaire de la Rédaction.” MM. Hachette 
will continue to act as publishers. 

A cenTRAL library for the blind has been 
opened at Vienna. It contains 1,000 volumes, 
and includes a considerable amount of music. 
The indigent blind have the free use of the 
library. 

Tue first series of Bjérnson’s newspaper 
articles and public speeches, as selected by 
C. Collin, with a preface by Prof. J. E. Sars, 
has just been issued at Copenhagen. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Copy of the Contract for printing 
and publishing Reports of Debates and 
Proceedings in Parliament (1d.) ; Report of 
the Departmental Committee on British 
Forestry (14¢.); and the Census for the 
Counties of Dorset, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Hertford (1s. 1d. each). 


SCIENCE 


—>—— 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Home Life of Borneo Headhunters. By 
W. H. Furness. (Philadelphia, Lippincott 
Company.)—Dr. Furness’s volume comes as a 
useful supplement to Dr. Haddon’s interesting 
but too brief narrative of his recent visit to 
Borneo. Dr. Furness possesses power of 
observation, skill in narration, and that sym- 
pathetic insight which is so essential to the 
civilized man in his dealings with a primitive 
people. Nothing could be better in its own 
way than thechapter describing the daily home 
life of a tribe of the interior; and it may be 
specially recommended to teachers of geography 
as admirably illustrating the relation between 
environment and mode of life. The tribes 
whom Dr. Furness describes are perhaps best 
known to the general reader from their horrible 
custom of headhunting. The practice is un- 
doubtedly less prevalent than it was, but faith 





in its efficacy is probably as potent as ever, 
Dr. Haddon, if we remember rightly, gave 
no very satisfactory explanation of its origin, 
nor, indeed, does Dr. Furness. The seeking 
of the head as a trophy is, of course, intelligible, 
but in this case a head is chiefly valued as a 
talisman of vague but awful power. Dr. Furness 
was fortunate enough to secure a local legend 
which narrated, though it did not explain, the 
origin of the custom. A war party was advised 
by a frog to take the whole head of a slain 
enemy, and not, as was customary, the hair 
only. The effect of the innovation was 
miraculous :— 

“The current of the stream changed or ran up- 
hill, as it does at flood-tide at the mouth of a river. 
They almost immediately reached the landing-place 
close to their house, and were overjoyed to see that 
the crops planted only fifteen days before had not 
only sprouted, but had grown and ripened, and were 
almost ready forthe harvest. In greatastonishment 
they hurried through the clearings and up to their 
house. There me! found still greater wonders : 
those who were ill when the party set out were 
now well; the lame walked and the blind saw.” 

There is much that is interesting to the 

student of folk-lore and custom in every chapter, 
but the chapter dealing with the naming of a 
chief’s son is perhaps the richest mine. The 
ceremony witnessed by Dr. Furness is much 
more elaborate than that described by 
Dr. Haddon, perhaps because of the superior 
rank of the father. The importance of the 
name in primitive thought is illustrated in 
many ways. The unnamed child is in as bad a 
case as the unbaptized child in some Christian 
countries. If it dies unnamed it is mourned no 
more than if it had been stillborn. It would be 
desirable to know the supposed status of the 
unnamed child after death, and whether it has 
a future existence in store for it or not. 
An interesting feature of the ceremony is the 
kindling of New Fire—that is to say, the pro- 
duction of fire by the primitive method of the 
firesaw. The ceremony is concluded by a feast 
at which cubes of fat raw pork are forced by the 
women into the mouths of the men. This was 
explained to Dr. Furness by one of the com- 
pany as 
“a survival of old times, when warriors returned 
from a head hunt, and sat thusand were obliged to 
take in their mouths a small piece of their enemy’s 
flesh served to them just as the fat pork is served 
nowadays. They were not to swallow the human 
flesh, but merely to hold it between their lips to 
show contempt for the enemy and also thereby to 
absorb their valour.” 
Dr. Hose objects to this explanation, because 
he believes that cannibalism never in any form 
existed in Borneo; but Dr. Furness evidently 
inclines to the native view. The photographs 
are numerous and beautiful. 


Motor Cars and the Application of Mechanical 
Power to Road Vehicles, by Rhys Jenkins 
(Fisher Unwin), is a carefully compiled account 
of ancient and modern methods of road loco- 
motion, which, from an historical point of view, 
is interesting. The illustrations are good, and 
show that the latest types of cars have been 
considered ; but the practical value of the work 
is, we think, limited. Mr. Beaumont’s book, 
which we reviewed at length, contains almost 
all that can be found in relation to the history 
and evolution of the automobile ; but that indi- 
cates what has been done rather than what is 
going on, since the evolution of motors is so 
rapid as to outpace the book chronicler. The 
present volume does not show the car of to- 
morrow ; makers and inventors do not care to 
disclose their new developments until they are 
themselves ready to supply them, and so, for 
the present, the purchasing public must look 
rather to weekly publications to keep them in 
touch with what is going on in the matter of 
new developments. 

Children’s Gardens (Macmillan & Co.), by 
the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, is the work of 
one who had a garden long before gardens 
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became fashionable among writers, and for this 
reason perhaps it is less obtrusively clever and 
more practical than the usual ‘‘ gardening books.” 
Among blue spring flowers the author is right 
in advocating the claims of Anemone apen- 
nina, which ought to be much more widely 
own and flourishes well with its white Eng- 
ish neighbour. To say of roses that “ the - 
kinds which grow wild in Great Britain are the 
single dog-roses, pink and white, and the sweet- 
briar ” would not be correct for a botanist, but 
we dare say that it is sufficient for young folks. 
The lists given are well chosen ; the printing, 
especially of Latin names, that snare of the 
amateur gardener, is good, though the author 
has slipped in two or three places. Some 
elementary botany is included at the end, and 
the illustrations are good—made as they are 
for use as well as ornament. Altogether the 
volume ought to please the open-air child. 

The Year-Book of Scientific and Learned 
Societies (Griffin & Co.) is a most useful annual, 
general knowledge of which would save us many 
inquiries. It forms a satisfactory réswmé of work 
which is not always reprinted, and therefore 
difficult to trace-—The Knowledge Diary and 
Scientific Handbook (‘ Knowledge’ Office) we 
always keep for our own purposes, as being 
unusually well arranged. It is fitted for general 
usage, giving a whole page for a day. It has 
also some valuable articles by experts. 








SOCIETIKS. 

LINNEAN.—/J/an, 15.—Mr. F. Crisp, Treasurer and 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. Southworth and Mr. H. 
De Beauvoir De Havilland were admitted.—Mr., A. 
Grove was elected a Fellow, and Mr. A. Scott an 
Associate.—The meeting having been made Special 
for the consideration of certain proposals, as 
announced from the chair on December 18th last, 
and communicated to the Fellows by letter of 
December 31st, the Chairman explained that the 
President was prevented from presiding by illness, 
and briefly recapitulated the steps which had led to 
the proposals to be submitted for the consideration 
of the Fellows, which had been printed, and were 
in the hands of those present.—The Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing then moved: ‘That this meeting, 
approving of the alterations in the constitution of 
the Linnean Society of London, as shown in the 
printed statement circulated, hereby authorizes 
the Council to take the necessary steps to obtain a 
Supplementary Charter embodying the said altera- 
tions, and thereafter to prepare revised by-laws in 
accordance with the provisions of the new Charter.” 
—This was seconded by Dr. J. Reynolds Green, and 
further discussed bed Dr. J. Murie, Mr. Francis 
Darwin, Mr. H. J. Elwes, Mr. A. K. Cooméraswimy, 
Mr. W. Carruthers, Mr. A. G. Tansley, and Mr. W. M. 
Webb. — The first alteration, adding the words 
‘without distinction of sex” to the existing para- 
graph on p.5 of the Charter as printed, was put from 
the chair, and the result of the ballot was declared 
as follows: in favour, 54; not in favour, 17; and 
the motion was thereupon declared to be carried.— 
The remaining alterations were explained by the 
Chairman, and discussed.—Mr. J. Groves suggested 
that the last alteration, on p. 8 of the printed copy of 
the Charter, ‘determining the number of Fellows 
to be annually elected, and the times and places of 
meeting,” should be adjourned, on the ground of 
insufficient notice.—The discussion was continued 
by Mr, Bruce Bannerman, Prof. G. S. Boulger, Mr. 

. I. Chamberlain, Mr. H. J. Hanbury, Dr. J. Murie, 
Prof. H. G. Seeley, Mr. E. M. Holmes, Mr, W. F. 
Kirby, the Rev. T. R. R, Stebbing, and Mr. R. M. 
Middleton.—Mr. Groves then moved his amend- 
ment, that consideration be adjourned, which, not 
being seconded, was not put. The motion in favour 
of the adoption of the remaining alterations as 
shown in the printed statement in the hands of the 
Fellows was then put, the votes being: in favour, 
43; not in favour, 3. Thereupon the Chairman 
declared the remaining alterations carried. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Jan. 20.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the addi- 
tions to the menagerie during December, and called 
— attention to two very fine specimens of 
the one-wattled cassowary (Casuarius unia pendi- 
culatus) from New Guinea, deposited by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild.—Mr, Sclater read an extract 
from a letter from Major W. H. Birkbeck, of the 
Remount Department, Johannesburg, containing 
the information that the hybrid zebra now in the 
Society’s menagerie was the offspring of a male zebra 





and a pony mare.—Mr. Budgett read a ‘ey: on his 


recent —_ to Uganda, illustrated by lantern- 
slides. e original intention of visiting the Semliki 
valley to study the life-history of Polypterus in the 
Semliki river, and also the okapi in the Semliki 
forest, was not adhered to, as this locality seemed, 
from local information, to be unsuitable for the 
study of both these creatures. The Nile route home- 
wards was chosen as being more suitable for the 
study of Polypterus than the Congo route, and 
therefore the search after the okapi was abandoned. 
The first halt, after leaving Uganda, was made on 
July 30th at Butyaba, on the east shore of Lake 
Albert. Here Polypterus senegalus and Protopterus 
ethiopicus were both abundant, and collections were 
made of the tishes of the lake and of the higher 
vertebrates. Mr. Budgett then proceeded through 
the Budonga forest (where very large herds of 
elephant were frequently seen) to the Victoria Nile 
below the Murchison Falls. Here ten days were 
occupied in endeavouring to obtain the early stages 
of Polypterus, which was fairly abundant, and was 
found to be spawning. The fertilization of overa 
hundred ova obtained, however, was not successful, 
and the most promising attempt yet made to breed 
ong ne oe artificially again failed. On August 29th 
Mr. Budgett proceeded to Wadelai overland, staying 
there a week, but was not very successful in obtain- 
ing material of Polypterus; some collections of 
fishes and birds, however, were made. The next 
stage of the journey was by the steel boat of the 
Uganda Marines to Nimule. A few fishes were col- 
lected at the riverside villages, though little material 
of Polypterus was obtained. Mr. Budgett then 
proceeded overland to Gondokoro, and, after a short 
stay there, started for Fashoda on September 27th 
on board the Sudan Government steamer. At 
Fashoda several weeks were spent, and a good deal 
of information concerning Polypterus senegalus, 
P. bichir, and P. endlicheri was obtained. Many 
anatomical preparations of fishes were also secured 
here. Throughout the journey many observations were 
made upon the birds and mammals, and the striking 
parallelism of the country of the Nile Province of 
Uganda in its flora and avifauna to that of the Gambia 
Colony on the West Coast was especially noticed. 
Though some new light was shed upon the problem 
of the life-history of ls great earlier stages than 
those previously observed were not obtained. In 
the course of his journey through Uganda and 
the Sudan Mr. Budgett received the most liberal 
assistance from all the officials that he met with.— 
Mr. J.S. Budgett also read a ‘paper on the spiracles 
of Polypterus, in which he stated his opinion that 
the spiracles of this fish were used to take in 
and to give out air from the swim-bladder.— 
Mr. F. E. Beddard read a communication dealing 
with the surface anatomy of the cerebral con- 
volutions in Nasalis, Colobus, and Cynopithecus.— 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a paper on the fishes col- 
lected by Mr. G. L. Bates in Southern Cameroon. 
Examples of thirty-five species were contained in 
the collection ; these were enumerated, and the new 
species, nine in number, were described. One of the 
species was made the type of a new genus—Micro- 
synodontis.— A communication from Mr. W. K. 
Hutton contained an account of the anatomy of a 
gephyrean worm from the Firth of Clyde. As the 
worm appeared to be hitherto undescribed, Mr. 
Hutton proposed to name it Phascolosoma teres.— 
A communication from Dr. J. G. de Man contained 
the description of a new species of freshwater crab 
from Upper Guinea, under the name Potamon 
(Potamonautes) latidactylum.—Mr. R. I. Pocock 
read a pa er, prepared by himself and the Hon. N. C. 
Rothschild, containing a description of a new species 
of spider of the genus Phrynarachne, discovered by 
Messrs. Rothschild and E. E. Green in Ceylon. The 
members of this genus were noteworthy on account 
of the perfection of their imitation of a patch 
of bird's dung, which acted as a lure to butterflies. 
—A communication received from Dr. H. J. Hansen, 
of Copenhagen, contained a monograph on the 
crustacean genera Sergestes and Petalidium, with 
an excursus on the luminous organs of Sergestes 
challengeri, 0. sp. During a visit to England last 
summer Dr. Hansen had been empowered by the 
authorities of the British Museum (Natural History) 
to examine all the specimens of reputed species of 
these genera preserved under their care in the 
extensive Challenger Collection. He found one 
single specific name covering specimens of four 
distinct species, two of these being new to science, 
and one of the new ones being exceptionally re- 
markable for the possession of luminous organs. 
These, which were not known to occur in any other 
species of the genus, were distributed in great num- 
bers over the whole fabric of S. challengeri, 





BIBLIOGRAPBICAL.—J/an, 19.—Mr. A. H. Huth, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read for Mr. 
Alfred Pollard on ‘The Bibliography of Manuscripts 
containing English Poetry written before 1600.’ 


After regretting that the failure of students of 








literature and students of bibliography to exchange 
notes led to errors being made and perpetuated in 
both subjects, Mr. Pollard claimed that bibliography 
was just as much concerned with manuscripts as 
with printed books—the study of the history of 
writing and the study of the history of printing 
in each case only covering a small section of the 
ground, and leaving many interesting bibliographical 
problems untouched. In dealing with manu- 
scripts, es with printed books, the first question to be 
asked was, What are the books with which we have 
to reckon? and as regards English poetical manu- 
scripts, very little had hitherto been done on the side 
of bibliography to answer this question. As soon as 
any kind of enumeration was attempted the student 
was at once struck by the number of English poems 
which had been preserved only in single copies, 
With a few exceptions (such as the ‘ Moral Ode,’ the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell,’ and, above all, the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi’), the preservation of our oldest poetry 
seemed to have been entirely fortuitous, and his- 
torians of literature did not sufficiently emphasize 
the purely fragmentary character of what had come 
down to us. On the other hand, the numerous 
manuscripts (between two and three score apiece) 
preserved of the ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman,’ the 
‘Confessio Amantis,’ and the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
proved that, from 1360 onwards, preservation of long 
poems written in the dialect of the Court and of 
London was fairly secure. But the destruction of 
ballads, lyrics, and plays still went on, and of the 
four cycles of miracle plays that had come down to 
us from a time when they were acted in almost 
every town in England, in only one case (that of the 
Chester Plays) had we more than a single manu- 
script. Turning to the question of how manuscripts 
were written, Mr. Pollard, rejecting the popular 
superstition that secular poetry would be largely 
copied by monks, suggested that we must distin- 
guish between the miscellany books into which 
any literary member or servant of a family 
copied whatever was thought worth preserving, 
and the single-poem manuscripts, which would 
originate with copies made under the author’s super- 
vision for presentation to patrons from whom he 
could look for a reward. It had been shown by Dr. 
Skeat and Prof. Macaulay that manuscripts of ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ and the ‘ Confessio Amantis’ fell into 
divisions and subdivisions which proved that the 

were being continually copied under the author's 
direction, with the frequent introduction of changes 
of varying importance. Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus’ appeared 
to have gone through the same process of revision, 
and though the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ owing to their 
incomplete condition, had received much less atten- 
tion of this kind than the poems already named, it 
was not to be believed that they had received none 
at all. Thus any attempts to represent all extant 
manuscripts as derived from a single original, all 
deviations from which were unauthorized, appeared 
to be contrary to what was known of the “conditions 
of publication ” in Chaucer’s time. Mr. Pollard then 
explained the process by which he had arrived at 
an estimate of 2,000 as the maximum number of 
MSS. containing English poetry written before 1600 
which could now be shown to be in existence, and 
proposed, as we pointed out in our ‘Literary G» sip’ 
last week, the formation of a rough list of these 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 27.— 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.—The 
papers read were ‘The Nile Reservoir, Assuan,’ by 
Mr. M. Fitzmaurice, and ‘Sluices and Lock-Gates of 
the Nile Reservoir, Assuan,’ by Mr. F. W. 8. Stokes. 


MHBTINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Royal Academy, 4.— Lecture on Sculpture, by Prof. A. Gilbert, 

Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 

London Institution, 5.—‘ The Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Mr. E. W. Maunder. 

Society of Engineers, eee Address. 


& 
° 
“ 





Ar r. G. E. Moore. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—President’s Address. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Paper Manufacture,’ Lecture |., Mr. J. 

Hiibner. (Cantor Lectures.) 

Tves. Society of Arts, 43.—‘‘Technical Education in connexion with 

the Book-Producing Trades,’ Mr. D. Cockerell. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Physiology of Digestion,’ Lecture 

y., Prof. A. Macfadyen. ‘ f . 

— Institution of Civil Engi 3s, 8. —I n ‘The 
Nile Reservoir, Assuan,’ and ‘Sluices and Lock-Gates of the 
Nile Reservoir, Assuan.” ‘ 

— Zoological, 8}.—‘On the Hair-Slope of Four Typiea Animals, 
Dr. W. Kid, ‘A Prodromus of the Snakes hitherto recorded 

from China, Japan, and the Loochoo Islands,’ Capt. F. WaH; 

‘On the Variation of the Elk,’ Mr. H. J. Elwes ; ‘ Note on the 

Wild Sheep of the Kopet Dagh,’ Mr. R Lydekker. 

Archeological Institute, 4.—* Fonts with Kepresentations of 

the Holy Eucharist and Baptism,’ Dr. A. C. Fryer. 

a Entomological, 8.—‘ An Account of a Collection of Rhopalogera 
made on the Anambara Creek in Nigeria, West Africa,’ Mr. 
P. I. Lathy ; ‘The Hypsid Genus Deilemera, Hiibner,’ Col. €. 

inhoe. 

— Gcological, 8.—‘ The Granite and Greisen of Cligga Head, West 
Cornwall,’ and ‘ Notes on the Geology of Patagonia,’ Mr. J. B. 
Scrivenor ; ‘Ona Fossiliferous Band at the Top of the Lower 
Greensand near Leighton Buzzard,’ Messrs. G. W. Lamplugh 

. F. Walker. ‘ 

a acne 7 ba 8.—‘ Methods of Mosaic Construction,’ Mr. 

w. Z. H. Hamilton. J 
a r 1 


British bh jation, 8.—‘ Notes on the History 
of Dunstanborough Castle,’ Mr. C. H. Compton. 
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Tuvas. Royal Acade ny, 4.—Lecture on Sculpture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 


Royal Institution, 5.—‘Arctie and Antarctic Exploration,’ 
Lecture I., Sir Clements Markham. 

— Institution, 6.—‘ ‘The Confessions of a Novelist,’ Mr. 

— Chemical, 8.—‘ A New Vapour-Density Apparatus,’ and ‘A New 

Princi le for the Construction of a Pyrometer,’ Mr. J. 8S. 


umsden. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ The 
Metric System.’ 
- Linnean, 8. - ‘Stephanospermum, Brongniart, a Genus of Fossil 
Gymnospermous Seeds,’ Prof. F. W. Oliver. 
ae #, tne i tae Gan A if Seay ey 
‘The Recent Geo! story of the n 
District of Norway.’ ie 4 0 
— Philological, 8.—Paper by Mr. W. H. Stevenson. 
- <> nstitution, 9.—‘ Romney and his Works,’ Sir Herbert 





we 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Dramatic Criticism,’ Lecture I., Mr. 
A. B. Walkley. 











Atience Gossiy, 


‘Mataria in Inpra,’ by Capt. S. P. James, 
which has appeared, forms the title of one of 
the series of ‘‘ Scientific Memoirs by Officers 
of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of 
the Government of India.” Although the work 
recorded includes part of that accomplished 
conjointly with Drs. Stephens and Christophers 
when engaged in the investigations of the 
Malarial Commission, there is much that may 
be considered as amplifying former conclusions. 
It is divided into sections, the first showing in 
detail the methods adopted for the examination 
of the blood and the malaria parasite, and for 
the study of mosquitoes, the second being chiefly 
a study of malarial infection and its prevalence 
in India. The breeding-places of Anopheles 
larvee appear to have been exhaustively traced 
in the endeavour to find those not situated in 
natural haunts. During hot weather in Mian 
Mir (Punjab), when the irrigation channels had 
been stopped for some time, larvee were found 
in very curious places, as, for instance, in the 
water of a swimming bath, in horse troughs, in 
tins of water which had been accidentally left 
about, in many of the small drains conveying 
the waste supply of the standpipes and wash- 
houses, and in the small stone reservoirs in the 
gardens, 

Amone recent Parliamentary Papers is the 
Report (price 2d.) of a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
to conduct experimental investigations as to 
glanders and the effect of mallein as a remedy. 


Tue Rev. H. J. D. Astiey writes :— 

‘ May I be allowed to point out one or two mis- 
takes in your report last week of my paper on 
‘Norman Fonts in North-West Norfolk’? I sai 
that the fonts at Fiocham and Burnham Deepdale 
must be regarded as certainly ‘ post-Conquest,’ and 
that of the others, though so1ae might belong to the 
early years of the twelfth century, yet all were 
purely Norman, none Transitional. I ‘also pointed 
out that the Scandinavian and Celtic influences 
which affected Norman art were to be seen not only 
on these fonts, but alsoon the tympana of Norman 
doorways and elsewhere. Boythorpe is a misprint 
for Bagthorpe.” 

_One of the small planets stated to have been 
discovered by Herr Dugan at Prof. Max Wolf’s 
Observatory at Heidelberg turns out to be 
identical with one announced by Prof. Wolf 
himself as detected on September 19th, 1901 ; 
and this, as in fact had been previously conjec- 
tured, is almost certainly proved by later obser- 
vation to be the same as one discovered so long 
ago as November 22nd, 1875, by Dr. Palisa at 
Pola, and afterwards numbered 156 and named 
Xanthippe. 

Here Leo Brenner calls attention in No. 
3840 of the Astronomische Nachrichten to some 
observations made by himself and the amateur 
Herr Schmidt of the stars in the ring nebula in 
Lyra, which show, by comparison with a previous 
sketch, remarkable variability in more than one 
of these. 

_ Tue planet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 2nd prox., and at 
greatest western elongation from him on the 
27th, so that he will be visible in the morning 
in the latter part of the month, situated in the 
constellation Capricornus. Venus sets a little 
later each evening; she is now in Aquarius, 





and enters Pisces on the 16th prox. Mars is 
moving very slowly in Virgo, being at his 
stationary point on the 19th prox.; he will be 
in conjunction with the moon about an hour 
after rising on the 15th. Jupiter will be in 
conjunction with the sun on the 19th, Saturn 
rises not long before the sun, and earlier each 
morning ; he is in the constellation Capricornus, 
and will be near Mercury on the 17th, the 
conjunction taking place before rising. 

Tue comet (a, 1903) which was discovered by 
M. Giacobini at Nice on the 15th inst. was 
described by several observers last week as a 
diffused object, without nucleus, of about the 
tenth magnitude; but it is approaching the 
earth and increasing in brightness. It con- 
tinues to move slowly in a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards Aries. Its place is not far from 
that calculated for Swift’s periodical comet, but 
they cannot be identical, because the motions 
are different. 








FINE ARTS 


> 


French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Lady Dilke. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Wirs this volume Lady Dilke completes 

her survey of French art during the eigh- 

teenth century, the three preceding ones 
having dealt with the painters, architects, 
sculptors, and ¢bénistes who ,contributed 


‘in so great a measure to the zsthetic and 


graceful enjoyment of life by a society 
which, whilst greedy of pleasure and 
amusement, yet understood how to mingle 
artistic refinement with its frivolity. 

The amount of careful study and research 
expended upon the writing of this last 
volume must have been nothing less than 
prodigious. Nor is it merely an account 
of the lives and careers of the engravers 
and draughtsmen (which, indeed, are ably 
set forth). Throughout the 227 pages are 
numerous foot-notes, often enriched by sound 
and erudite criticism. 

In this country, even at the present day, 
very little is known or understood about 
French engravings of the eighteenth century, 
and in many quarters they are still looked 
upon with a certain amount of suspicion as 
being but things of frivolity and small 
worth, besides being reputed to possess a 
tendency distasteful to Anglo-Saxon ideas. 

It is not so very long since the engraving 
of ‘Les Hasards Heureux de |’Escarpolette ’ 
—the masterpiece of Nicholas de Launay 
after Fragonard—was torn across and de- 
stroyed by a custom-house officer at Dover 
on the ground that the admission of such 
a picture into England was in no way 
desirable! It is to be hoped that now 
the original picture— ‘The Swing,’ by 
Fragonard — hangs in the splendid collec- 
tion at Hertford House there is no danger 
of such a gross piece of Puritan vandalism 
being repeated. rh 

The French, especially the Parisians, of 
the eighteenth century were, no doubt, very 
thoughtless and frivolous ; nevertheless, the 
engravers of the day were, as Lady Dilke 
clearly points out, for the most part 
veritable artists, and the nobles and great 
financiers for whom they worked a good 
deal more than a set of uncultured and 
empty-headed lovers of pleasure. The 
Comte de Caylus, for instance, besides 
being a great print collector and connoisseur, 
exercised an extraordinary influence upon 





every branch of art, and there were many 
other nobles who were equally catholic in 
their taste. De Caylus was himself wont to 
handle the etching needle with no mean skill, 
attaining in some cases, as in certain of 
‘Les Oris de Paris,’ such as the ‘Colleur 
d’Affiches’ and the ‘Porteur d’Eau,’ to 
something very near excellence. 

Lady Dilke declares that of the painters 
of the eighteenth century (all of whom 
engraved or etched as a matter of course) 
none except Watteau, Fragonard, and per- 
haps Oudry, ever attained to any high 
degree of skill, or exhibited any originality 
of method—a judgment from which it is 
impossible to differ. She appears to hold 
much the same opinion of the men of 
fashion of that day, many of whom were 
fond of drawing and etching. The Abbé de 
St. Non (she says in a foot-note to a very 
sympathetic description of his life and 
troubles) was never, after all, anything more 
than a gifted amateur, and this was the case 
with nearly the whole of that busy crowd of 
men of fashion who were pleased to have a 
talent for the arts. 

The famous Basan, printseller and en- 
graver, she sums up as having been the 
prototype of the successful dealer of the 
present day—pushing, not overburdened 
with scruples, and with more ambition than 
ability. Nevertheless, his work, as far as it 
went, was clear and effective. As printer- 
engraver he affirmed his reputation when 
he brought out his splendid ‘ Ovid,’ and 
during the later part of his life was recog- 
nized as the greatest expert dealer of his 
time. 

Of the Chevalier Cochin, the friend and 
often the adviser of M. de Marigny, the 
brother of Madame de Pompadour, we have 
an excellent account. His family was a 
family of engravers, and his father, the 
elder Cochin, possessed a certain knack of 
seizing the spirit and style of the very dis- 
similar masters after whom he engraved. 
Amongst his best productions were his 
‘ Pompes Funébres,’ out of which Lady Dilke 
singles the funeral of Polixéne de Hesse 
Rhinfels (1735) as being the most remark- 
able by reason of the extraordinarily brilliant 
effect of space and air which it conveys. 
Cochin fils, who almost from the cradle 
had been taught to engrave, soon began to 
show an easy and inexhaustible facility. 
Under his name, she says, were grouped an 
innumerable variety of book illustrations, 
fashion plates, trade cards, ornaments, book- 
stamps, and portraits of all the celebrities 
of the century. The delineator of many 
Court pageants, he handled these functions 
with a superb courtliness, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the customs and manners 
of the noblesse gives his work a value and 
interest which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. Many were the opportunities of 
making a fortune which came his way, but 
he appears never to have profited by any of 
them, and eventually a treacherous robbery 
of all the proofs he possessed, which for 
the most part had been presented to him by 
fellow-engravers, saddened and embittered 
his oldage. He died in 1790, having for 
four years previously lived in extremely 
straitened circumstances, for the troublous 
times made it impossible to find a pur- 
chaser for the fine library which remained 
to him, whilst the pension he received from 
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the king was paid with no semblance of 
regularity. 

dy Dilke is a great admirer of Pierre 
Drevet. No better work of its kind, she 
says, exists than the superb series of portraits 
engraved by him after Rigaud and Largil- 
liére. His rival was his own son, Pierre 
Imbert Drevet, who, having been carefully 
trained by his father, at the age of twenty- 
six engraved his marvellous ‘ Bossuet’ after 
Rigaud. The picture, it may be added, is 
now No. 447 in the Louvre. When twenty- 
nine years of age this young man was un- 
fortunately overcome by a sunstroke during 
a féte at Versailles. He never quite recovered 
from its effects, and his mental powers were 
seriously impaired. His ‘ Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur’ was in all likelihood executed with 
the assistance of his father at some period 
when his health had undergone a temporary 
improvement, for his madness appears to 
have been of an intermittent kind. At 
times he would cause himself to be rowed 
out into the Loire in order to drink water 
taken from the middle of the river, labouring 
under the delusion that it would bring him 
back his wits. He, most probably, was the 
last engraver who thoroughly grasped and 
understood the resources of pure line. 

Of Wille and his work Lady Dilke has 
much of great interest to tell, pointing out 
how success in a measure injured rather 
than improved his talent by causing him (he 
was a Hessian by birth) to discard those 
French ideas of art which on his arrival in 
Paris he had adopted, and once more to 
follow the dictates of his own somewhat 
heavy taste. 

For the work of Laurent Cars she shows 
herself to be an enthusiast. Whilst placing 
his rendering of ‘Les Fétes Vénitiennes’ 
by Watteau, and of the ‘Camargo Dansant’ 
after Lancret, above his ‘Louis XV. donnant 
la Paix a l'Europe,’ she expresses great 
admiration for the fine series which Cars 
engraved after Boucher in illustration of the 

lays of Molicre. His pupil, the celebrated 

eauvarlet, does not come in for quite such 
favourable notice. In our opinion, next to 
his engraving of ‘Madame du Barry,’ after 
Drouais, which is admirably reproduced 
here, his most successful effort is his en- 
graving of two children engaged in making 
a dog play upon a guitar, from a beautiful 
picture by Drouais jis. Flipart and his 
engraving ‘Le Jeune Dessinateur,’ after 
Chardin, receive high praise. At the same 
time Lady Dilke cannot help expressing a 
regret that Flipart should so soon have 
abandoned Chardin in order almost entirely 
to devote himself to the works of his friend 
Greuze. 

An excellent account is given of Le Bas, 
who, both through his numerous pupils and 
his own sympathies, was throughout his 
long life ‘‘closely in touch with all the 
various developments of his art, from the 
estampe galante to the most delicate caprices 
of the vignette.” His inability to paint 
portraits was certainly rather curious, since, 
we are told, every little engraving bearing 
his signature testifies to his wonderful skill 
in delineating physiognomy. His methods 


were peculiar, as may be judged from his 
way of getting rid of unsatisfactory pupils. 


His studio having become so full as to cause 
him inconvenience, and rough treatment of 
incompetent and conceited pupils not having 





had its desired effect in somewhat clearing 
it, he conceived the idea of actually em- 
bracing any pupil who brought for inspec- 
tion work which seemed inferior to what he 
should have done. The embraces of Le Bas 
soon became known as being accorded only 
to those devoid of merit, and his object was 
consequently quickly attained. He it was 
who, according to Diderot, gave the death- 
blow to “la bonne gravure”’—surely much 
too sweeping a criticism! No doubt he was 
driven to employing expeditious methods in 
order to deal with the enormous quantity 
of work that he undertook at a low price. 
He was of a naturally vivacious and gay 
disposition. His love of fun and gaiety 
accompanied him even to the death-bed, 
upon which, having played tricks on his 
nurses and his priest, he passed almost 
jeughingly away with a final jest upon his 
1 


Chap. vii., dealing with the pupils of 

Le Bas and the engravers of the vignette, 
is of great interest. In it we are especially 
bidden to note that 
‘‘whereas during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century credit and reputation were 
won by the bringing out of works of great 
size, fashion during the latter half carried the 
little book to the front.” 
Men of the school of Le Bas almost mono- 
polized the engraving of the illustrations of 
all the most remarkable of the small books 
of the second half of the century. 

The perfect type of the eighteenth-century 
livre de luxe, says Lady Dilice, is produced 
in the two small volumes of the ‘ Contes,’ 
in which not the least of the honours 
claimed are due to the work of Choffard, an 
artist who, in his own line of engraving, 
that is to say, flewrons and culs de lampe, 
was absolutely supreme. The most beauti- 
ful —— of his talent is the cul de lampe 
which, at the close of the ‘ Rossignol,’ serves 
to frame the engraver’s own portrait. Some 
of his flewrons are very faneiful and dainty, 
notably the one to the print of the ‘ Escarpo- 
lette,’ in which he pays a graceful compli- 
ment to his friend ved We rather 
regret to find that so little is said of Nicholas 
de Launay, the brilliant engraver of ‘La 
Bonne Mere,’ the ‘ Escarpolette,’ ‘Le Car- 
quois Epuisé,’ and many more prints which 
are veritable delights to the eye. It must, 
however, be added that his talent is fully 
recognized as being one of conspicuous 
brilliancy. 

Simonet, who with Moreau engraved the 
famous ‘ Coucher dela Mariée’ (it is always 
spelt couché and couchée in the engraving), 
is, we are told, to be found at his best in 
his classical designs, in which he differs 
from Le Mire, De Launay, and Le Veau, 
the first of whom, however, excelled in 
delineations of the nude. 

Gaucher, the engraver of the clever 
‘Couronnement du Buste de Voltaire sur le 
Théatre Frangais,’ and also of the beautiful 
‘Marie Leczinska,’ receives very satisfactory 
notice, as does Gravelot. This engraver 
spent much time in England, where his work 
was very popular. It was when staying at 
the sign of the Gold Cup in King Street, 
Covent Garden, that he produced his admir- 
able illustrations to Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones.’ 
England, indeed, appears to have made a 
great impression upon this Frenchman’s 
mind, and he thoroughly caught the spirit 





of the country. During his residence in 
London he formed a great friendship with 
Garrick and his wife. A legend, which 
most probably rests upon no solid founda- 
tion, represents the artist as having been 
obliged to fly from England after the battle 
of Fontenoy in consequence of the great 
annoyances to which he was subjected by 
some of the English who were smarting 
under their defeat. 

Of Eisen, that exquisite book illustrator 
and designer, Lady Dilke has much to say. 
She notes with surprise that the licentious 
character of a good deal of his work did not 
in any way prevent his employment by 
dignitaries of the Church. A special and 
peculiar gift of his lay in a certain capacity 
for handling indelicate subjects with the 
most exquisite delicacy. 

Chap. ix. is largely devoted to a very 
valuable account of the brothers St. Aubin. 
It is perhaps the most interesting in the 
bovk as dealing also with Moreau /e jeune. 
In another part of her bock Lady Dilke 
pays a tribute of admiration to his ‘ Monu- 
ment du Costume,’ which, with sure judg- 
ment, she declares to be “not only the 
most vitally real, but in certain aspects 
also the most dignified representation 
of the days of Louis XVI.” Of the 
graceful designs which compose this charm- 
ing series she selects for especial praise 
the ‘ Déclaration de la Grossesse,’ engraved 
by Martini; the ‘O’est un fils, Monsieur,’ 
by Baquoy; and the ‘Sortie de 1’Opéra,’ 
by Malbeste. The last, when in a fine 
state, she considers the most successful of 
all this remarkable set of engravings. 

The ‘ Revue de la Plaine des Sablons’ is 
reproduced as a frontispiece, and it would 
have been impossible to make a better 
choice than this interesting engraving for 
such a position. The original drawing 
of Moreau was lost, and discovered at a 
hosier’s shop in Paris by the brothers 
De Goncourt, at whose sale it was purchased 
by M. Chauchard for 20,000 fr. We see 
Louis XV. on his white charger, army list 
in hand, passing his household troops in 
review, whilst, by a most ingenious idea, a 
gale of wind blows everything upside down, 
the while wickedly sporting with men’s hats 
and women’s dresses. No one but a French- 
man could have imagined or executed such 
a composition, which is replete with life and 
vivacity. Perhaps an even better work of 
Moreau is his ‘Décoration du Sacre de 
Louis XVI.,’ which he both drew and 
engraved. Next come the four famous 
drawings exhibited at the Salon of 1783, 
namely, the ‘ Fétes de la Ville a l’Occasion 
de la Naissance de Mgr. le Dauphin.’ 
They are ‘L’Arrivée de la Reine a |’ Hotel 
de Ville,’ ‘Le Feu d’Artifice,’ ‘Le Festin 
Royal,’ and ‘Le Bal Masqué.’ These were 
all engraved by the artist himself. With 
the Revolution Moreau, like so many other 
of his talented contemporaries, completely 
lost his grace of execution, having abandoned 
the style in which he had been absolutely 
untouched. His mind was unhinged by wild 
Revolutionary talk ; he fostered mad dreams 
of universal brotherhood and other kindred 
follies, and his genius seems to have almost 
entirely vanished. In 1798 we find him 
accepting the post of Professor of Drawing 
at the “Ecoles Centrales”; but on his 
restoration in 1814, Louis XVIII., out of 
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od nature, reappointed him to his former 
office of ‘‘Dessinateur du Cabinet du 
Roi,’”’ and the old artist then conceived the 
idea of executing a drawing of the ‘Sacre 
de Louis XVIII.’ as a pendant to his former 
masterpiece—the coronation of Louis XVI. 
But it was not to be, for, assailed by a 
terrible malady, he died on November 30th, 
1814, after having undergone two operations. 

As Lady Dilke points out, misfortune and 
poverty dogged the steps of almost all the 
draughtsmen and engravers who had pro- 
spered whilst ministering to the luxurious 
pleasures of the noblesse and of the fermiers- 
générauc. With the Revolution they fell 
upon evil days, for the joyous times of the 
supper parties of Le Bas—of the dinners 
of De Launay—had gone, never to return. 

Few indeed were the artists who con- 
trived to enjoy any share of prosperity 
when once the storms of the Revolution had 
begun to thunder through France, but of 
these few Louis Boilly was one. Denounced 
to the Comité du Salut Public on account of 
certain “sujets de boudoir,” he was fortunate 
enough to escape punishment by at once 
setting to work upon a sketch for the 
‘Triomphe de Marat,’ which, together with 
a very pompous apology, was the means of 
assuring his safety. Builly lived until 1845, 
and his work is of considerable importance 
as illustrating the anecdotic history of the 
widely differing times in which he lived. 
Of him and of Prieur, who produced the 
‘Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise,’ 
Lady Dilke has much to say. 

A penultimate chapter treats of the 
French engravers in colours, such as 
‘Demarteau, Le Prince Janinet, and Debu- 
court.’ Incidental mention is made of 
Lavreince, whose art is—somewhat severely, 
we think — said to belong to the class 
produced for the fermiers-généraux and 
“financiers” of Paris. Lavreince without 
doubt possessed a great and very pleasing 
talent. It may be of interest to state that 
the two gouaches mentioned as being of 
great importance, namely, ‘ L’Assemblée au 
Concert’ and ‘L’Assemblée au Salon’ 
(which, together with eighteen others, were 
sold at the Miihlbacher sale in 1899), are 
now in London in the possession of a well- 
known lover of French art. Debucourt, 
the pictorial historian of the Palais Royal 
at its most animated period, did much 
good work. His ‘ Menuet de la Mariée’ is 
reproduced in an admirable rendering of 
its black state. 

With regard to the painter of ‘ La Feinte 
Caresse’ Lady Dilke makes a remark which 
may be said to apply equally well to all the 
artists of his day. 

‘*The patriotic fever,” she says, ‘‘ even when 
it was sincere, as it certainly was in his case, 
rarely inspired fine work. Even his methods 
changed ; he lost not only his originality and 
charm, but the precious secrets of his excellent 
art.” 

A final chapter upon ‘Engravers and the 
Academy’ concludes this most interesting 
and erudite book, which should be upon the 
shelf of every one who has any pretension 
to understand or admire French art of the 
eighteenth century. The very foot-notes 
are a mine of information, and a copious 
index has not been forgotten. For the 
illustrations there can be nothing but 
praise. Where all are of interest, it is 





difficult to single out certain plates for 
— mention; but were we to do this, we 
should out of the fifty award the palm of 
excellence to the ‘Revue de la Plaine des 
Sablons,’ the ‘Madame du Barry,’ the 
‘Marie Leczinska,’ and the admirable 
reproduction of the ‘Bossuet’ of Pierre 
Imbert Drevet after Rigaud. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
IV. 

Every year the Winter Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy raises a number of interest- 
ing problems to be solved by future criticism, 
and this year’s show is no exception to the rule. 
For those, indeed, who have studied the 
deceased masters of the British School the 
questions raised by the attributions given to 
certain most important pictures now exhibited 
are of unusual interest. The quite impossible 
date inscribed on Lord Iveagh’s Gainsborough 
(No. 6) has already been mentioned in these 
columns, and may be at once dismissed as an 
unfortunate attempt to make a genuine picture 
still more genuine. The unusual stiffness of 
the handling was undoubtedly responsible for 
the addition, which must have been made by 
one who was wholly ignorant about Gains- 
borough's life and art. 

Mention, too, has been made of the beautiful 
picture of Woburn Abbey (22) ascribed to Wilson. 
Of the charm and dignity of this work there 
can be no question. The composition is worthy 
of Wilson at his best, and the painting of the 
sky and distance is indistinguishable from his. 
Yet there the resemblance ceases. Look at 
the handling of the masses of foliage in the 
middle distance and of the trees and ground in 
front. It is impossible that these should come 
from Wilson’s hand. Wilson, as the other 
examples of his work in the exhibition indicate, 
always makes his lights solid and fat, putting 
them on the top of his half-tones with a full 
brush. The painter of the ‘Woburn Abbey’ 
works like a water-colour painter, touching in 
his shadows at the last in black used very thinly 
and freely. The thing, in fact, is a large draw- 
ing, in the manner almost of Girtin, executed in 
oil paint. The extraordinary likeness to Wilson 
of the upper part of the picture suggests an 
intimacy with that master which could hardly 
have been gained outside his studio. The 
amateurish figures in the foreground indicate 
imperfect training, and would by themselves be 
enough to disprove Wilson’s personal responsi- 
bility. Yet if the picture is to be assigned to 
one of Wilson’s pupils, which of them best 
fulfils the necessary requirements? We would 
suggest William Hodges, R.A. His pictures in 
the Diploma Gallery and at South Kensington 
prove that he possessed the requisite skill in the 
use of oil paint; his drawing in the British 
Museum shows his method of using water 
colour; and in both mediums his constant use of 
black outlines to suggest structure coincides in 
a remarkable manner with the practice of the 
painter of ‘Woburn Abbey.’ If Hodges when in 
Wilson’s studio had an original sketch or picture 
of his master’s to work from, he might well 
have caught enough of the older man’s spirit to 
produce this noble work. 

Of the pictures attributed to Crome two are 
of considerable importance. Of these the earlier 
is Lord Hillingdon’s dignified Sea Piece (68). 
A comparison with the picture of ‘ Yarmouth 
Beach’ from Mr. Colman’s collection, now in the 
Castle Museum at Norwich, suggests that this 
‘Sea Piece’ may also be a view at Yarmouth. 
About the grandeur of this simple design and 
the feelings excited by its grey uncertain sky 
there can be no doubt whatever. The fore- 
ground has been painted twice, and even now is 
not quite satisfactory, but in the case of such a 
fine picture it is unfair to be hypercritical. It 
was probably painted about the year1818. The 





Mousehold Heath (24) is a perfect example of 
Crome’s later style, when the breadth of his 
early manner had given place to a care about 
details due to his enthusiasm for Hobbema. Of 
the two other canvases attributed to Crome 
No. 19 hardly calls for comment, since, though 
it may show a trace of Crome’s influence, it does 
not show a trace of his handiwork. The charm- 
ing Mousehold Heath (35) can more convenientl 
be discussed in connexion with another wor 
that hangs near to it. 

Three pictures are attributed to Crome’s 
fellow-townsman John Sell Cotman. The first 
of these, Homeward Bound (16), is a fine and 
impressive painting, but the grounds of its 
ascription to Cotman are hard to determine. 
In the first place the freedom of the brushwork 
and the substance of the pigment indicate that 
it was not painted before the seventies—that 
is to say, some thirty years after Cotman’s 
death. By that time the shapely, careful 
tradition of the old masters of landscape 
was practically forgotten, and the more 
direct and sketchy practice of the French 
romantic school was influencing the younger 
landscapists. Were it not, indeed, for the 
figures in the boats, it would be hard to say 
whether the ‘Homeward Bound’ was painted 
in France or in England. Som. time ago, it is 
said, the picture was ascribed to Henry Dawson. 
Had the name been Cecil Lawson the ascription 
would not have seemed unreasonable. The 
work is so modern that possibly some living 
marine painter might remember it, otherwise 
its authorship is likely to remain a puzzle. 

The next picture attributed to J. 8. Cot- 
man is Mr. Benson’s large St. Malo (18), 
which has been the subject of some discussion. 
The fishing-boats and the figures in the fore- 
ground have not the precision of drawing we find 
in Cotman’s water-colours. Besides, the painter’s 
son, J. J. Cotman, is reported to have said that 
his father never painted a large picture—a 
somewhat vague statement, as Mr. Binyon, 
Cotman’s biographer, remarks, yet one which is 
borne out by the moderate size of the painter’s 
universally accepted works at Norwich and else- 
where, Nevertheless, as Mr. Benson’s pic- 
ture is obviously unfinished —for St. Malo is 
merely a silhouette, the middle-distance and 
the smaller boats mere hasty sweeps of colour— 
it is possible to consider the son’s statement as 
applying only to completed pictures. Then we 
might regard No, 18 as an ambitious experi- 
ment of Cotman’s, begun in enthusiasm, but 
soon laid aside, either from pressure of other 
work or in one of those fits of despair about 
his chances of success to which the unfortunate 
and neglected artist was continually liable. The 
very clumsiness of the craft in the foreground 
may have disheartened one who, in water 
colour and on a small scale, could draw the 
sweeping lines of a boat so finely. The boats 
are clumsy, perhaps, but they are painted with 
the summary directness of an accomplished 
craftsman. The figures are uncommonly 
dexterous too, and several of them are indicated 
by that spirited mosaic of flat washes of which 
Cotman alone had the secret. If you examine 
the famous ‘ Wherries onthe Yare’in the National 
Gallery, remembering it was once glazed with 
brown to pass for a Crome, you will find, of 
course, a far nobler design, but exactly the same 
quality of canvas and thin pigment in sails and 
boats, while the figures are actually more shape- 
less and less like Cotman’s usual work than are 
those in Mr. Benson’s picture. The colour 
scheme, too, is absolutely identical with that of 
the drawings made on Cotman’s visits to Nor- 
mandy between 1817 and 1820, which points 
almost certainly to his responsibility for the 
design of this work. The magnificent handlin 
and forced colour of the sky point with equ 
certainty to Cotman having carried out at 
least that portion of the picture with his own 
hand, and the rest of it, if unequal and some- 
times below Cotman’s average standard of 
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excellence, is at least so far above that of any 
known copyist or forger as to be safe from any 
serious attack. 

The third picture attributed to J. S. Cotman 
is the Heath Scene (36), which belongs to Sir 
Charles Tennant. It is a very fine picture, but 
no one who is acquainted with John Sell Cot- 
man’s technique in the oil ‘paintings which 
are certainly his will recognize his peculiar 
touch, shapely even to mannerism, on this 
freely worked canvas. Want of space makes it 
impossible to discuss here the radical differences 
between J. S. Cotman’s map-like technique and 
the loose, blottesque treatment of this panorama. 
The picture has borne the name of Cotman, we 
believe, for a good many years, in days when 
Cotman’s name was of no advantage from a 
commercial point of view. The fact is the more 
remarkable in that the work is actually an 
adaptation of the picture by Crome in the 
National Gallery of Scotland. In the Edin- 
burgh picture the windmill on the left is 
omitted, the clouds are differently massed, and 
the foreground is occupied by a cart and horse ; 
otherwise the two works are almost identical in 
design. The technique of the Burlington House 
picture indicates almost certainly the hand of 
one who was trained to paint in water colour 
rather than in oil ; the blotted treatment of the 
poplars and the obvious difticulty the painter 
has had with his foreground are enough to 
prove this. 

Now if we can suppose the picture was 
painted by the unfortunate John Joseph Cot- 
man, J. S. Cotman’s second son, we shall at 
once account for the name the picture has 
always borne in spite of its resemblance to the 
Edinburgh picture, for its unlikeness to the 
elder Cotman’s work, and for the peculiar 
technique. In J. J. Cotman’s water-colours we 
find a great inequality of style, but certain 
prevalent characteristics—a fondness for blot- 
ting and rubbing to suggest foliage and fore- 
grounds, and a tendency to a curious note of 
blue which is sharper and cooler than that found 
in his father’s work. Thatin Mr. James Reeve’s 
collection there should have been a water-colour 
by J. J. Cotman of the very place depicted in 
No. 36, the end of Mousehold Heath, seen from 
a different point of view, is at least an interest- 
ing coincidence. 

The resemblance of Mr. Salting’s Mousehold 
Heath (35) to the drawings of J. J. Cotman is 
even more striking. That the picture has no 
connexion with Crome is, of course, evident to 
any student of that painter, while in technique 
it bears a close resemblance to No. 36. The 
blotted forms of the trees, and the foreground 
rubbed in with something that looks like 
Roberson’s medium, should be compared with 
the similar passages in the larger work, the 
poplars and the windmill on the left. Of the 
two pictures, Mr. Salting’s is evidently the 
earlier; indeed, in a certain hastiness and 
callousness about the treatment of the fore- 
ground of Sir Charles Tennant’s picture it is 
hardly fanciful to see signs of the trouble which 
overshadowed the last years of John Joseph 
Cotman’s life. 

The large Constable, Zhe Rainbow (72), which 
now seems over laboured, is a striking evidence 
of the change that has taken place in our views 
about painting since the artist’s death in 1837. 
Then ‘The Rainbow’ was to have been pre- 
sented to the nation, but was rejected by a 
committee of the painter’s friends, as being un- 
suitable on account of the too great boldness of 
its execution. The juxtaposition of Constable’s 
diploma picture The Lock (8) with Sir Charles 
Tennant’s version of the composition (9) is 
hardly to the advantage of the latter work. 
The unreal, incompetent figures, the sickly 
yellow colouring, the sloppy brushwork, the 
lack of texture, and perhaps more than all the 
a of the construction of the bridge on 
the right, which still stands close by Flatford 
Mill and was constantly painted quite faithfully 





by Constable, make us convinced that No. 9 
is hanging in better company than it deserves. 
Certainly the picture belonging to the Academy 
looks far more powerful and brilliant than it 
did in the unfavourable position it usually 
occupies on the crowded walls of the Diploma 
Gallery. The famous Opening of Waterloo 
Bridge (4) seems to have recovered from the 
glaze of blacking secured by varnish with which, 
according to Leslie, it was ‘‘ toned” shortly 
after the artist’s death—indeed, on looking at 
the picture it is hard to believe that the story 
is not a fabrication. 





BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS CLUB. 


A COLLECTION in the gallery of the Club of 
works lent by members has revealed some 
interesting and one or two surprising works. 
The most curious is the portrait of a boy by 
Francia, of which we shall publish next week a 
full account. It is an instance of how smug 
Francia could be—of his smoothest and most 
insipid accomplishment. Mr. Salting’s little 
Deposition by the same artist strikes an alto- 
gether deeper and truer note. For sheer bril- 
liance and purity of colour, and for the glowing 
atmosphere of the landscape, it can hardly be 
matched among Francia’s paintings. Mr. Salting 
also contributes the exquisite ‘‘ story ” of David 
and Jonathan, by Cima, in which that artist is 
seen in his freest and most fantastically lyrical 
vein. An imposing portrait of a senator, lent by 
Mr. R. H. Benson, might almost do as companion 
to the woman’s portrait which we noticed in the 
Old Masters, so nearly does it fit in point of 
style and period, though, if anything, this is a 
trifle more Michelangelesque, more ostenta- 
tiously rhetorical, in a noble way, however. 
Sir Frederick Cook contributes a delightful 
little Francesco di Giorgio, with glowing blonde 
flesh colour, set off by a vivid scarlet. From 
the same collection comes a very remarkable 
head of a youth, seen full face, ascribed to 
Jacopo de’ Barbari. It occurs to us as possible 
that this too may be transferred, like the heads 
at Bergamo formerly attributed to Jacopo, to 
the pseudo-Boccaccino—that would certainly 
account for something Leonardesque in the 
feeling for mood, and’the smooth enamelled 
quality. 

One of the most fascinating exhibits is the 
minute picture of a VPieta lent by Mr. 
Benson. It is by Filippino Lippi, and carried 
out with the delicacy and brilliance of a 
miniature. It belongs, we suppose, to the later 
period of the artist’s activity, being painted in 
oils, like the panel at Christchurch. 

Lord Powis has contributed a small Pieta 
which is in astonishingly perfect condition. 
It is the work of a pupil of Rogier van der 
Weyden, who has copied the central figures 
from his master’s great piece, now in the 
Brussels gallery. It is needless to say that he 
has not been able to reproduce the passionate 
intensity of the original. It is, however, as 
perfectly preserved a specimen of early Flemish 
technique as we have seen. 

Another Flemish picture of interest is a 
portrait of a man, executed on a rather larger 
scale, and with more vague and less curious 
modelling than was usual among Flemish artists 
of the fifteenth century, so that at first sight it 
reminds one of Antonello da Messina. Should 
this prove to be, as we suspect, by Petrus 
Christus, it would afford another proof of the 
view which we suggested some time ago, that 
Antonello learnt his art from him. 

A very stiff but decorative portrait of a lady 
in a turbaned headdress is ascribed to Lotto, 
but is clearly too wooden and insensitive for 
him. It may be by Giulio Campi. 

A large portrait, attributed to Titian, which 
it appears has been recently discovered, was 
scarcely visible when we saw it, and we must 
therefore defer any discussion of it. 





The drawings and furniture, too, merit 
separate treatment, for, in spite of its small 
size, the exhibition is singularly rich in im- 
portant work. 








MODERN INSCRIPTIONS ADDED TO OLD SILVER 
PLATE. 
Coatham, Redcar. 

Peruaps it may be worth while to supple- 
ment what Mr. Walter Rye has written about 
the bogus Norwich city inscription on the York- 
made silver cup by adding that the maker of 
the cup (Francis Bryce, a goldsmith of York) 
was not born till 1616, about thirty-six years 
after the date when the cup was supposed to 
have been given to the city of Norwich. 

It appears from what Mr. Rye says that an 
attempt was made to cheat the Corporation of 
Norwich into buying a piece of plate with a 
bogus inscription in 1873. At that date the 
York hall-mark had not been identified, and it 
is quite likely that both these faked inscriptions 
were engraved with a view to business about 
the same time. It is, perhaps, of interest to 
note that when in 1875 I began to examine the 
marks on Yorkshire church plate, a clergyman 
to whom I applied to be allowed to examine his 
plate told me that the cup had recently been 
sent away to be repaired, and that he was 
informed by the firm to whom he had sent it 
that it bore the Norwich hall- mark. As a 
fact it bore the old York mark. To the 
uninitiated who buy old silver plate the warning 
‘*Caveat emptor” cannot be too emphatically 
given. I was told by a wealthy American in 
Norway some years ago that he had secured at 
a big figure the chalice from which Charles I. 
received the last Sacrament. I saw another 
chalice out of which Charles I. received the last 
Sacrament at an exhibition last summer, and I 
have heard of two more ! T. M. Fattow. 





THE MARQUAND SALE, 


THE dispersal on January 23rd in New York 
of the ninety-three pictures and water-colour 
drawings collected by the late Mr. H. G. Mar- 
quand (see Athen., January 10th) produced some 
surprises, but, on the whole, the total of 
upwards of 39,400). doubtless shows a good 
profit on the outlay. The principal were the 
following: J. M. W. Turner, three water- 
colour drawings—Katz Castle with Rheinfels, 
1,025 dollars ; Peterhof, 1,700 dollars ; From 
Ehrenbreitstein, 1,750 dollars. Edwin A. Abbey, 
Mariana, Measure for Measure, 2,050 dollars. 
T. Gainsborough, Shepherd Boys, 2,850 dollars. 
George Romney, The Shy Child, 7,800 dollars ; 
and Mrs. Wells, 15,500 dollars. John Crome, 
landscape with cottage, 1,600 dollars; Old Mill 
on the Yare, 8,500 dollars ; and The Porlington 
Oak, 3,600 dollars. Sir Henry Raeburn, Portrait 
of Charles Lamb, 1,150 dollars. John Hoppner, 
Portrait of Young Shelley, 1,000 dollars ; Lady 
Almeria Carpenter, 3,200 dollars; and Mrs. 
Gwyn, 22,200 dollars. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Countess of Nottingham, 2,300 dollars; and 
the Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, 7,900 dollars. John 
Constable, Dedham Vale, 13,750 dollars. 
J.B.C. Corot, Classical Landscape, 1,850 dollars. 
A. von Pettenkofen, La Charrette des Blessés, 
2,500 dollars. C. Troyon, Landscape and Cattle, 
2,650 dollars. Alex. Decamps, Landscape, 3,000 
dollars. Th. Rousseau, Landscape, 3,200 dollars. 
Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, Amo te, Ama me, 
10,600 dollars ; and A Reading from Homer, 
30,300 dollars. Geo. H. Boughton, Marvell’s 
Last Visit to Milton, 4,600 dollars; and A 
Golden Afternoon, Luccombe Chine, Isle of 


Wight, 1,500 dollars. Lord Leighton, A 
Mythological Triptych illustrating Music, 
16,000 dollars. 
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fine-Grt Gossiy. 

Mr. anp Mrs. ALBERT STEVENS are holding 
next Wednesday a private view of their water- 
colour drawings, entitled ‘Garden Fantasies’ 
and ‘Landscapes,’ at the Leicester Gallery, 
Leicester Square. 

THe Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts opened their forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion to the Press on Friday last. 

Two interesting elections are announced at 
the Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts. Mr. 
John H. Lorimer, of Edinburgh, has been 
elected a corresponding member in the painting 
section ; and Mr. William Goscombe John has 
been similarly honoured in the sculpture section, 
taking the place of Mr. Onslow Ford. 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 24th inst. the following pictures: Sir 
W. Beechey, Rosalind, 194]. Gainsborough, 
Ignatius Sancho, 105). D. Mytens, Herrman 
Boerhaave, 8401. Greuze, A Young Girl, in 
black and white drapery, seated in a chair, 1731. 
Early Flemish School, A Triptych, with the 
Descent from the Cross, Donors and Saints on 
the wing, 1051. T. Rowlandson’s drawing, A 
Fencing Olub, fetched 631. 

Mvuc# discussion has been aroused of late 
by the conflict of two schemes for the com- 
pletion of Alfred Stevens’s monument to Wel- 
lington in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The private 
scheme, which has arrived at completion while 
the official one was still incubating, is to 
entrust the work to Mr. Tweed; the official 
scheme has not yet disclosed the name of a 
sculptor. It is therefore impossible to judge 
of their relative merits as yet. This, however, 
may be said, that Sir E. J. Poynter, in confess- 
ing to an ignorance of Mr. Tweed’s work, shows 
how the official representatives of British art 
play the part of Gallio. Here is a sculptor 
who has executed the most important piece of 
monumental sculpture which has been commis- 
sioned for some time, the colossal statue of Mr. 
Rhodes at Buluwayo, and yet the President of 
the Academy has not taken the trouble to find 
out whether a man who is capable of such work 
ought not to be included in the ranks of that 
body. He then proceeds to use his own indif- 
ference to the work of the younger and more 
promising sculptors of the day as a reason for 
excluding them from further commissions. 

THE death is announced of M. Pierre Louis 
Béraldi, in the eighty-first year of his age, at 
his house in the Rue Blanche, Paris. M. 
Béraldi was one of the oldest print collectors in 
Paris, and his collection—chiefly, it seems, 
of engravings bearing upon the history of 
portraiture in France—is one of the most 
important in existence, both as to quantity and 
quality. His son, M. Henri Béraldi, is the 
compiler of that indispensable work, the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Graveurs du XIX° Sitcle.’ 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Savoy ToEATRE.—‘A Princess of Kensington.’ 
Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital. 


Last Thursday week was produced ‘A 
Princess of Kensington,’ the new comic opera 
in two acts, libretto by Mr. Basil Hood, 
music by Edward German. The late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan fully realized that music 
was not only one of the factors of a Savoy 
piece, but that if the stage picture were not 
to be spoilt it must be kept within wise 
limits. We would not say that these 
restrictions are unknown to-day, but we can- 
not help feeling that the composer is trying 
(unconsciously, it may be) to bring his art 
into greater prominence. If we are right, 
then he ought to set a libretto of different 
character, one which gives fuller scope for 





music, and also one in which the story moves 
on higher lines. ‘A Princess of Kensing- 
ton’ is a piece for an evening’s pleasant 
diversion. There are effective points, many 
comic scenes, and clever dialogue, though 
over-spiced at times with puns. There are 
many taking features in the composer’s 
orchestration, though, considering the piece 
is largely concerned with fairies, he makes 
too much use of the brass. 

Miss Constance Drever, who impersonated 
Kenna, daughter of Oberon, appeared, at 
very short notice, in place of Miss Agnes 
Fraser. She sang well, and though she has 
something to learn in the way of acting, she 
showed decided natural talent and achieved 
a well-deserved success. Miss Louie Pounds 
(Joy) and Mr. Powis Pinder (Bill) were 
excellent, while Mr. Walter Passmore, a 
true “Imp of Mischief,” caused constant 
merriment. Edward German conducted on 
the first night, Mr. Hamish McCunn on 
the second. The opera was well received. 

Mr. Leonard Borwick gave the first of 
four pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall 
last Friday week. His programme com- 
menced with Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57, and his reading of the opening 
movement was admirable both in letter and 
spirit. In the latter part of the andante 
the tone as concerns the melody notes was 
scarcely tender enough. Justice, however, 
was rendered to the finale, and the pianist did 
not follow the bad example often set of dis- 
regarding the composer’s ma non troppo after 
the word allegro; thus the powerful presto 
coda produced all the greater effect. This 
sonata was followed by the one in F sharp, 
Op. 78, a work not without interest, but 
certainly not d Ja hauteur of the previous 
one; and it was played with commendable 
skill. The programme included Schumann’s 
‘ Kreisleriana,’ and, as a faithful pupil of 
Madame Schumann, Mr. Borwick inter- 
preted the music with all due judgment and 
sympathy, though, if our memory deceive 
us not, Nos. 2 and 6 were taken at a slower 
pace than was customary with his teacher ; 
the pianist, though formerly her pupil, is, 
however, perfectly free to follow his own 
ideas as to time. The last number was 
performed with rare finish and delicacy. 
There was a large and appreciative audience, 








Musical Gossiy. 

Miss Grace SuNDERLAND and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton provided an interesting programme 
of old music at their second chamber concert at 
Brinsmead’s Galleries. Dr. William Boyce’s 
Sonata in a major, for violin, flute, ’cello, and 
piano, including in its four movements a 
spirited fuga and bright minuetto, was capably 
presented by Messrs. Thistleton, Allen, and 
James, and Miss Sunderland. A Concerto in 
G minor, Op. 8, by Giuseppe Torelli, for two 
violins with pianoforte accompaniment, proved 
for the most part dull and ineffective, the final 
allegro exhibiting, however, a larger measure of 
animation than the two earlier movements. 
The performers were Mr. Thistleton, Mr. 
Royston Cambridge, and Miss Sunderland. 
Attractive alike as regards themes and treat- 
ment was the Sonata in a major, for violin and 
piano, by Francesco Geminiani, pupil of Corelli, 
and rival in England of Veracini. The pro- 
gramme also included Frescobaldi’s Canzon for 
violin, flute, ‘cello, and piano, a pleasing and 
suavely written work, and a Suite in G minor, 
by Evaristo Felice Dall’ Abaco, for two violins, 





‘cello, and piano, which contained a stately 
sarabanda and a vivacious giga. 

THe death is announced of the talented 
composer Augusta Mary Anne Holmés (properly 
Holmes), born in Paris of Irish parents in 1847, 
according to Grove and Baker—about 1850, 
according to Pougin’s supplement to Fétis’s 
‘Biographie des Musiciens.’ She studied for 
two years under César Franck. In 1880 her 
dramatic symphony ‘ Lutéce’ gained a prize 
offered by the city of Paris. She also composed 
the symphony ‘Les Argonautes’ (1880). In 
1895 her opera ‘La Montagne Noire’ was 
produced at the Grand Opéra. She wrote many 
songs. 

James Henry TscHupr Broapwoop, eldest 
son of Henry Fowler Broadwood, who died only 
ten years ago, and a director of the well-known 
Broadwood house, died recently at Madeira at 
the early age of forty-eight. 

TuE death is also announced of Robert Plan- 
quette, composer of the well-known opera ‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville.’ 

THE Musical Times of this month gives the 
hitherto unpublished portrait of Dr. Maurice 
Greene, organist of St. Paul’s from 1718 until 
his death in 1755, and successor to Eccles as 
Master of the King’s Musick. The portrait is 
from the painting by Francis Hayman, in the 
possession of Mr. J. Edward Street, honorary 
secretary of the Madrigal Society. 


Rimsky-Korsaxorr, the Russian composer, 
is a prolific writer of operas ; his ‘ The Immortal 
Katschtschey,’ recently produced at the Solo- 
dovnikov Theatre, Moscow, is said to be his 
twelfth. The libretto, apparently from his own 
pen, is based on old Russian legends. The 
Hamburger Nachrichten mentions the influence 
of Wagner in the music, but speaks of its 
lightness and spontaneity. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League. 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Mon. Mr. Hayden-Coffin’s Concert, 3 15, Steinway Hall. 

—_ aaaye Naylor-Carne’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James’s 


a 

— ‘The Wessely String Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
‘urs. Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 

— Mies Edith Robinson’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Miss Elsie Joran’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, St. James s Hall. 
Tuvurs. Miss Grace Smith's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

_- Miss Vera Margolies’s Concert, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Fei. Mr. Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s > 

— Satarday Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 








DRAMA 


——@—— 


THE WEEK. 


SHarrespuryY.—‘ For Sword or Song,’ a Poetical Music- 
Piay in Three Acts. Written by Robert George Legge. 
Made by Louis Calvert. Musick’d by Raymond Roéze. 

IMPERIAL.—‘ When We Dead Awaken,’ a Dramatic Epi- 
logue in Three Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Archer. 

Tue elaborate collaboration quaintly 


described in the words of the programme 


copied above has been less successful than: 


was to have been hoped from the nature of 
the effort. Its aim was to supply a dra- 
matic poem, such almost as ‘The Faithful 
Shepherdess,’ ‘ The Sad Shepherd,’ or other 
works, English or Italian, which found 
favour in the seventeenth century; the 
result is a play of imaginative quality, but 
lacking alike in action and in sympathy. 
That it was received with favour shows how 
tolerant is the public of earnest effort and 
how anxious to welcome any attempt to rise 
above the level (almost always trivial and 
not seldom sordid) of modern drama. 
The idea which underlies ‘For Sword or 
Song’ is worthy, and a measure of the local 
colour is effective. All is unequal, how- 
ever, and while some of the lyrics are in- 
spired, the work as a whole lacks sustained 
breath, and is not seldom nebulous. A 
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splendid but rather incomprehensible spec- 
e is presented, and there are poetical 
lines which would be effective if spoken, 
but are simply inaudible when sung. A 
relude showing the birth of the hero, 
Bount Vladimir, who is seen in his cradle 
with ministrant spirits, seems suggested by 
Milton’s ‘At a Vacation Exercise,’ bagin- 
ning :— 
Good luck befriend thee, Son ; for at thy birth 
The faery ladies danced upon the hearth. 
The drowsy nurse hath sworn she did them spy 
Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie, 
And, sweetly singing round about the bed, 
Strew all their blessings on thy sleeping head. 
Other passages in the same early but in- 
_ poem might well have a reference to 
the scene which in the play is duly witnessd 
by the public. At tke outset, however, Mr. 
Legge must somewhat perplex his inter- 
reters, scenic and histrionic, since the first 
irection in regard to the sleeping infant is 
that ‘‘rare perfumes and vapours rise 
around him as the Spirits shed the light of 
their gifts about him,” a pretty notion, the 
realization of which needs the possession of 
talismans of Oriental potency. The child 
thus ushered into the world, the son of one 
of the most haughty of Magyar noblemen, is 
dowered with the love of peace and the taste 
for music. As itis a matter of faith with 
Hungarian magnates that the sword is the 
only weapon a gentleman may handle, and 
that to play with the lyre is only less dis- 
honouring than to dig with the spade, a 
hard task is that of Vladimir in bringing 
them to milder views. His father, who has 
turned him out of his house as degenerate, 
becomes ultimately a convert, but only 
when dying of his wounds. Vladimir him- 
self has to consort with gipsies, who appear 
to be the only denizens of the Carpathians, 
and marries, ultimately, one of the tribe, 
who proves, however, to be of birth no less 
noble than his own, having been stolen when 
achild. In addition to the main action we 
have contests between the earth spirits and 
those of ‘‘ another sort,” whose beauty and 
purity arouse envy. Miss Julia Neilson 
played with much power as the young 
prince, and showed her possession of a fine 
voice and good musical training, and Mr. 
Fred Terry gave a capital rendering of a 
proud and warlike nobleman. 

Without the intervention of some body 
such as the Stage Society, the very raison 
@étre of which is to serve as a ‘‘ home of 
lost causes,” it is highly improbable that 
Ibsen’s ‘When We Dead Awaken’ would 
have been presented on English boards. 
It has now been seen, with the result that 
its unfituess for stage exposition is con- 
clusively established. Once more, how- 
ever, it is shown that pieces essentially 
undramatic may furnish opportunities for 
acting. In ‘When We Dead Awaken’ 
all who participated may claim to have 
scored. As Irene Miss Henrietta Watson 
was seen not at her best, which is in comedy, 
a fact she seems reluctant to recognize, but 
to high advantage. Miss Mabel Hackney 
showed the dissatisfied aspects of Maia 
Rubek, and Miss Edith Craig was the Sister 
of Mercy, a part of little significance. Mr. 
Laurence Irving presented with uncom- 
promising fidelity the part of Ulfheim, 
perhaps the most essentially animal cha- 
racter to be found in any drama subsequent 
to Tudor times. Mr. G. 8. Titheradge 





| realized the selfish and Philistine sculptor 


Arnold Rubek, and Mr. A. Morrice Seaton 
was the Inspector of Baths. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘Prinz Papition,’ a comedy in four acts, by 
Herr Franz von Schénthan, was produced on 
Saturday last by the German comedians at the 
Great Queen Street Theatre. It is a presenta- 
tion of courtly manners, in which a German 
princeling, passing as his own Court painter, 
wins, like a second Lord of Burleigh, the love 
not of a country maiden, but of the daughter of 
his uncle’s confidential minister. In the love- 
making of this pair, pleasingly presented by 
Herr Hans Ziegler and Fraulein Grete Lorma, 
is found the chief attraction of a thin but 
agreeable piece. Herr Hans Andresen plays 
the State official, and Herr Max Behrend a 
fashionable idler. 


On Thursday in last week ‘ Amelia,’ a one- 
act sketch by Mr. Nigel Playfair, was produced 
as a lever de rideau at the Garrick. It shows 
a maid-of-all-work of the grubbiest description 
receiving from her vulgar employers lessons how 
to welcome an expected guest, and is neither 
happily conceived nor well played. The pretty 
adaptation of Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies,’ which 
constitutes the chief attraction, will gain much 
when the limbs of some of the children are 
clad in attire less inartistic than that they now 
wear, 


Sir Henry Irvine began on Thursday at 
Northampton a country tour with ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ‘ Louis XI.,’ and ‘ The Bells’ 
and ‘A Story of Waterloo,’ which will last 
until the rehearsals of ‘ Dante,’ which is to be 
given at Drury Lane towards the end of April. 


Tut Royalty reopens this evening with ‘A 
Snug Little Kingdom,’ by Mr. Mark Ambient, 
the performance of which is preceded by that of 
‘On the Honour of a Rogue,’ by Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton and Miss Constance Smedley. 


‘THE ADOPTION OF ARCHIBALD’ is to be given 
at the Avenue on Friday next. This is doubt- 
less for the purpose of avoiding collision with 
the dramatic version of ‘ The Light that Failed,’ 
to be played by Mr. Forbes Robertson at the 
Lyric on the following day. Novelties are 
sometimes exhibited on Friday for a single 
occasion. Instances of producing a piece on 
that day for a run are, however, very rare. 
What is narrated concerning ‘ The Adoption of 
Archibald’ suggests a resemblance to Marryat’s 
‘ Japhet in Search of a Father.’ 


In the ‘Era Almanack’ for 1903 is intro- 
duced a feature so commendable for purposes of 
reference that we wonder it was not pre- 
viously employed. This consists of an alpha- 
betical list of all the novelties and principal 
revivals in town and country, with the date of 
production. This, in the course of years, will 
prove a valuable record. An index might well 
be published every decade. An obituary with 

ortraits is another useful feature, which would 
be improved by the addition of a few dates and 
other particulars. 


SupERMANN’s play ‘Es Lebe das Leben’ will 
be published in London at an early date by 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co., under the title of 
‘The Joy of Living.’ It is also likely to be 
performed here in the early autumn by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. The present translation is 
by Mrs. Edith Wharton, the author of ‘ A Gift 
from the Grave.’ 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H. D. R.—W. B.—J. H. R.— 
H. P.—F. D. 


Cc. F. G. M.—Right. 

F. J. G.—Certainly. 

H. H.—Many thanks, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post free 
on application. 


THIRD EDITION. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, 18s. net, 


THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British 
Official Records. 


RY 


JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


With many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations 
from Contemporary Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, 
Medals, &c. ; also a Facsimile Letter of Napoleon. 


“There is no single book on Napoleon, either in English 
or Frencb, to be compared to this for accuracy, for informa- 
tion, for judgment, nor is there any that is better reading.” 

Prof. YoRK POWELL in the Manchester Guardian. 

“It is, we think, certain that no one has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his task so well as Mr. Rose, whose 
work is, in many respects, a model of what a historic bio- 
graphy ought to be.”—dinburgh Review. 





COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH 
ART IN THE XVIIIrH CENTURY. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS and 


DRAUGHTSMEN of the XVIIIrH CENTURY. By 
Lady DILKE. With 9 Photogravure Plates, and 38 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, folio, 27. 2s, net. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


WATTEAU and HIS SCHOOL. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 40 Illustrations and 
a Photogravure Frontispiece 
[Bell's Great Masters Series. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MILLAIS. By A. Lys Baldry. With 


8 Illustrations. (Belt’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, BA. With 8 Illustrations, 
[Beli’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MURILLO. By G. C. Williamson, 


Litt.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
(Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The SONNETS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher Dean. 





Small 8vo, 2s. 


HINTS on BILLIARDS. By J. P. 


BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ Pyramids and Pool Games.’ 
With 21 Diagrams. Second Edition. ’ 
[Bell’s Club Series. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS Tv) CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES, 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


PARIS.—NOTRE DAME. By Charles 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H.J.L. J. 


MASSEE, M.A. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
UNIFORM VOLUME Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


By HAROLD BaKKR. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM.’—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WILFUL WAY. By Herbert Compton, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,’ 


* Novelty and ingenuity of plot, and an easy, breezy, convincing style are among the merits of Mr. Compton’s new story.”—Scotsman. 














SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline, &c. 


“A graphic picture of a period which retains its full attractiveness for the present-day reader.”—Globe. ‘‘ An admirable specimen of literary mosaic-work......A pretty and plausible 


romance.”—World. ‘ A bright tale.”— Times. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE IRONMASTER.’—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by F. Rothwell, B.A. 


** A powerful piece of realistic fiction.” —Scotsman, 
AUSTIN CLARE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE TIDEWAY. By Austin Clare, Author of ‘For the Love of a Lass,’ &c. 
MRS, MEADE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ROSEBURY. By L. T. Meade, Author of ‘An Adventuress,’ &c. 


A NOVEL TO BE READ.—On February 5, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW : 
Being the Strange True Story of one who claimed Foreknowledge of the Day that Never Comes. 
By CYRIL SEYMOUR. 














NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL.’ eere 8vo, cloth, 
THE GATES OF WRATH. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘ Anna of yn Five Towns.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE KING'S COUNSEL.’—Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frank Richardson, Author of ' The King’s Counsel.’ 


With 50 Illustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.I. 








M. ZOLA’S LAST NOVEL.—On February 13, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRUTH (VERITE). By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. With a Portrait. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
The POWER of the PALMIST, By VioLer GurrenserG, Author of ‘Neither Jew nor Greek.’ [February 19. 


The INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. TREETON. sibelbaibll 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henry. 

The FLOWER of the FOREST. By Cuares Gisson. 

HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Speicut, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ [ Shortly. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dosson, Author of ‘Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ Second Edition, Revised. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarruy, Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times,’ &. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 

















Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besanr. “IT is NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.” By Cures Reape. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. [Shortly. The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. [ Shortly. The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFreRIes. 


MEN AND BOOKS. By Rozerr Lovis STEVENSON. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By WILKIE CoLLis. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Roserr Lovis STEVENSON. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuarves Reape. The POCKET R. L. 8.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works. 





NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8&vo, picture cloth, 2s, each. 
The LUCK of ROARING CAMP, and SENSATION NOVELS CONDENSED. By Brer Harve. [Shortly. 


The QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By ALLEN Upwarp. 
HUMOUR of the LAW: Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacos Larwoop, Author of ‘ Anecdotes of the Clergy.’ 


The The A B C of CRICKET: a Black View of the Game. _By Hvau | FIELDING. Demy 8vo, 1s. (Shortly. 
AS ¥ WE ARE and AS WE MAY ‘BE. By § Sir Watrer Besant. Crow n 8v0, yo, buekram, gilt top, 6s. (February 12. 


NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The DRAM-SHOP. By Emie Zoua. STRATHMORE. By Ovrpa. The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant ALLEN. 




















London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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‘¢ LeaRNeD, Cuatty, UsEeruL.”—Atheneum. 


‘¢ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Sia Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E:euru Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. f 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VII.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell (jwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley — Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator—Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘Garden of the Soul ’—Gaule’s 
‘ Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s “ Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘ Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year? — Lyly’s 
*Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


®@OPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs—-May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room— Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith’ — Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—‘ Judzeus Apella”—Pronunciation of “ Huic” 
—‘*Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
‘lux ”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 





SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory”— 
. ee hear !””—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ’"—“ Lungs of 
ondon.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—‘“‘ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron ”—TItalian Idiom— 
Jessamy—2J igger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—AMilitary Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 
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= THE ATHENEUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


MR. LANG’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED to MILTON. 

MAX MULLER’S LIFE and LETTERS. CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS in ENGLISH, 

MR. COWAN on the GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Fugitive Anne ; Richard Gordon; Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ; Those Black 
Diamond Men; The Misfit Mantle. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—The Education of Christ: Hill-side Reveries; The Life of the 
Master; David the King: a Historical Inquiry ; Reason and Revelation: an Essay in Christian 
Apology. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—South Africa and its Future; Thews of England; A Critical Edition of 
Tennyson ; From the Abyss; Our Benevolent Feudalism ; Some Essays; Bundy in the Green- 
wood ; Episodes of Rural Life ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ERNEST CHEYNE; The CORONATION SERVICE BOOK of the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; 
A NEW ARABIC MS. ; CARRIER HOBSON ; TOLSTOY’S ‘RESURRECTION’ in ENGLISH ; 


The JAGGARD PRESS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—A Course of Modern Analysis; The Conference of Public School Science Masters ; 
SOCIETIES ; MEETINGS NEXT WEEK; GOSSIP. 

FINE ARTS :—How to Look at Pictures; La Collection Wallace; The Old Masters at Burlington 
House ; The Case of Wren’s Churches ; Modern Inscriptions added to Old Silver Plate; Walker 
and Engraving; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Broadwood Concert ; Symphony Concert ; Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital; Gossip ; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :-—Gossip. 7 


The ATHENAGUM, every SATURDAY, prwe THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
snd of all Newsagents, 


ALSOo— 





THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
COPIES OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration according to scale. 


Price 44d, free by post of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Laue, H.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Malf a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &e.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849 CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000, 


ETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING.—The 
act of writing a letter on your own selected goo with ordinary 
writing materials produces the copy without any further work, ex- 
penditure bo B srgpt or tro’ uble. oe is secured. There is no 
e ti ress, nO mess, and the copy - 
erfect. Sted and cee by nee of the highest in the "ieod 
arge quarto book, 5s. 9d , postage, 5d. 
PENCARBON CU., Lrp., Leicester. 











To prevent red, rough hands, 


USE 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


MAGNESIA, 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’S 


os 0 & FP. 





ypriNnoud4#ia 


The best on for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA’ 


a INDIGESTION, 
And Safest wt Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, aad Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA, 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBEB contains :— 


NOTES :—Historical Crux—Jubilee of the ‘Field ’—Merry Tales—Dr. 
Edmond Halley—‘‘ Paan,” a Loincloth—Church Briefs—‘‘ Suburban- 
ite ’’—Purcell’s ‘ Life of Manning.’ 

QUERIES :—“ Lucid interval ”—‘‘ Such spotless honour,” &c.—Dumont 
Sea — McDonough — Bishop Fleming — Portrait of General 
Medows—Capt. Masterson—Early Jewish rape a egg ca 
Regicide—Piet— Quarterly Review '—Novels with Same Title— 
MeNair Family—Poems Wanted— Milton’s ‘ Hymn on the: Nativity’ 
—Road Waggons from Liverpool— Bibliographical and Retro- 
pry Miscellany’ ~Inn Signs by Artists—‘‘ Ant” and “ Emmet 

Shis’n’’ and “‘ This’n ’’—Lyceum Library, Mull—Jorvole—Sewe- 
paper Cuttings changing — 

REPLIES :—‘“‘ Ap dicitis "—Wat to prevent Bodysnatching— 
Author of Lines—Kurish German" ‘To the nines”—Maltese Lan- 
guage and History — ‘‘ Kit-Ca! Portraits — Annie of Thaurau— 
Castle Carewe—Village Library— “Keep your hair on”—Duels of 
Clergymen — Miss Anne ‘Tallent — Tuc! ee Cockade of 
George I. —Ireton Family — ‘Tintagel Church arke = We one 
Princess Charlotte — “ ge gy ed 7_— won ‘ke Wors! 

ts’s ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’— Fert, Fert’ Sir 
John de Oddyngesles — Shakespeare’ 8 Eeccmpaita: Sonnet—Norton 
Family—‘‘ Dutch courage. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Besant’s ‘London in the Bighteenth Century” 
—Dayot’s ‘Napoléon raconté par l’Image’—Bell's ‘Lives snd 
Legends of the Great Hermits and Fathers of the Church '— 
Taylor’ s ‘Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales '—' Chiswick Shakespeare’ 
—'‘ Clergy Directory and Parish Guide.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for JANUARY 24 contains :— 


NOTES :—Lincoln Registers—Jubilee of the ‘Field’—Shakespeare’s 
Books— German re of Leicarraga—‘ Atheneum’ and Indian 
Mutiny—‘‘ Salmonsew "—Bacon on Hercules—“Cup of tremblirg ” 
—Records in Maternity—BSortes in Persia. 


QUERIES :—Royal Marriage at St. George’s, Hanover Square—Wed- 
derburn Family—Old Prince of Wales’s Theatre—Queen Sive—Pope 
self-condemned for Heresy — Se ee of Officer— 
Errington—Laced Savory—Mug H — Date of Easter—“ ‘Ihe 
Tim ong a “Precedence — Salisbury "Pulpit — Duchess of Man- 
chester’s El Wa Smythies Family— 
eg Shell’ ” ofa Gedie-Oonrtaesinapio— Essex in lIreland—*Corro- 
boree ’—Coronation nog Assumed Title. 


REPLIES :—Shal halk Cottage at St. Albans 
—Legend ve the Ser 3. Feet — —Seventeenth-Ceatury Queries— 
‘ Transcendant’”’ — alf-bull= Half-crown — Archer, Architect — 
““Typulator”—‘‘Le grand peut-ctre”—Groat: Bits—Kilmany— 
‘Man in the street "—Old Conduits ot London—Glencairn Peersge 
—Temnyson’ 8 ‘Lord of Burleigh’ - “ La Triste Hé ritére ’—Heriot— 
Japanese Monkeys — “ Cherchez la femme’’—‘ When the little 
drummer,” &c.—Arms of Burton-on-Trent Abbey—Pronunciation 
Ke ‘ng’’—Armigerous Families—‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’— 
odigal Son as Sir Charlies Grandison—Ell Family—Monarch in a 
Wheelbarrow. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ Supplement, 
Vol. VIII.—Rose’s Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution pm, ‘8 ‘Car 
mina Mariana ’—‘ Manchester Al Mondo ’—Reade’s ‘ Smith Family. 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for JANUARY 17 contains :— 


NOTES :—The ‘Globe’ Centenary—Notes on Skeat’s ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary ’ — Paucity of Books in Shakespeare's Time — Uses o 
‘N. & Q.’—** Appendicitis "— “ Able- bodied wig *—Contemporary 
Chronicles—Lipsius—Foigard in ‘the Beaux’ Stratagem ’—‘ Eju- 
late”’—Russian Superstitions—“ Rollick ’— ‘Dutch Courage "— 
‘Records of Buckinghamshire ’"—United Empire Loyalists. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ Outstrip ’’—‘ pe oan as Pre anes Potting Parlour 
—Marshalsea—‘“ Repent, pent,”’ &c. —Portraits Wanted— 
Wale—Latin Riddle of "ee XIII. —Sissue— The Muristan, Jeru- 
salem—Boosey—Lord Whitehills—Isabella Colour — Ellison—Lin- 
colnshire Work—‘ How Moses counted his Eggs ’—Bretteyn—Mrs. 
Ann Harris—‘“‘How do I love thee?’’—Wilson Family — Dairy 
Windows—Hotspur's Body. 

REPLIES :—‘ Aylwin’ — Circumfiex Accent —St. Nicolas — Pre-Con- 
quest Earls of Devon and Cornwall—Retarded Germination of 


age —— Knife Superstition— Portraits of John Nash— 
hig Toke ‘Licence to depart’’—Ice before Christmas-— S&t. 

Rotolph City ‘of London— Westminster Changes—Mordaunt mar 
—Crossing the Line — Pre-Keformation Practices in Churches— 
18th Hussars, 1821—King’s Weigh House - Roubiliac’s Bust of Pope 
—Exemption from Poor ‘'ex—Lord Salisbury on Decaying Natious 
—Lord’s Prayer in the Twelfth Century—Barnwell Priory—Brasse s- 
in Kirkleatham Church — Fitzalan of a and 
Kingsley — ‘From the lone shieling’ ‘—Pureell Family — Groat : 
Bits—‘‘ Good afternoon.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lady Dilke’s ‘ French Engravers and Draughts~ 
men of the Eighteenth Century ’—‘ Oxford English Dictionary. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JANUARY 10 contains ;— 


NOTES :—Coronation Durbar — Westminster Improvement — Chinese- 
Analogue of Jonson's ‘ Alchemist ’—-‘ Jeer”—Pennsyivanian Dutch 
—Shakespeariana : ‘Merchant vg bier a ee 
— Monorail System — ‘‘ Sermon” ‘Homily” — French Naval 
Memoirs—Archband Roof — Frederick ‘Tesnyson—' The Chimes,’ 
1845—The Crossing Sweeper. 

QU ERIES : :~Author of Lines Wanted -‘‘ Rutene’’—‘‘ Le grand peut- 
étre”—Lesing—Sussex Clergy, 1607- 26-"" When the lit le drummer 
beats to bed’’—Duels of Clergymen—Cartodis Sale of Prints 
a in Biscuit Ware —Danteiana—Tucker—John Dryden, 

Surgeon—Fenton Family—‘ Cock-certainties”—Banquo—Claridge 
—Leviathan—Fireback dated 1610. 


REPLIES :—Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel '—Kieff, dah Kiew—Heuskarian 
Rarity—Green an Unlucky Colour—-‘ Quite few "’—** Birming- 
ham’s dress "—Watchhouses against Hodysnatching — Hangman 
Stones—M¢lisande—olian Harp—‘ Popple”—St. Katherine's Hus- 
ital, hey ent’s Park—‘ To the nines ""—Oglander Family—Crooked 
Teng Chelsea—Linguistic Curiosities Sweezing ra + arog 
Wareh—Mixed Marriages—Author and Avenger of’ Evil—‘ Fur- 
long”—‘ To eat cherries with princes”—Knightley Seaihen. 
Black Fast—Pin Pictures. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ eenplemnens, 
Vol. VII.—Axon’s ‘ Treasury of ‘Translations’ — Dodgson’s ‘ Pierre - 
D’Urte and the Bask Language "—* Fry's Royal Guide to the London . 
Charities '— Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ “NEW LIST. 
LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. 


By MYRTLE REED, 
7? webs . Author of ‘ The Spinster Book,’ ‘ Love Letters of a Musician,’ ‘ Later Love Letters of a Musician,’ - 
, -« ° Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


«A dash of Jane Austen.” "—Pull Mall Gazette. ‘“ With touches here and there that remind one almost of Cranford.”—Daily Telegraph. 
. “‘Sweet-as barley sugar.”—Daily Mail. “Is as dainty within as without.”—Glasgow Herald. 
** Ought to lead her far in fiction.” —Manchester Guardian. ‘* A sweet tale told with a grace that is charming.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
““Therstory is well told and full of life.” —Liverpool Post. “Its eharm is in its aroma of love and remembranee.”— World, 
*‘The volume is, in fact, a literary jewel.”’—Nottin ham Guardian. “* Has distinct individuality and a charm which is all its own.”—<Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Is a bright and refreshing love story, and is thrilling and well written.”—Birmingham Post. 











CHEAP EDITION. : CHEAP EDITION. 


LORRAINE. A Romance. | CONCERNING CHILDREN. 
| 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘The Red Republic,’ &c. 
Cc 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* The book is the work of aw ihavenlitincyniine Seal literary gift, and of great charm and | By CHARLOTTE PERKINS [STETSON] GILMAN, 


style.”—FPall Mall Gazette. “The writer's style is clear and vivid.” —Globve. Author of ‘Women and Economies,’ ‘In This Our World,’ &c. 
‘The story goes at a splendid gallop. It never swerves and never draws rein.’ | 
“ Lorraine is an admirable story.” —Echo. Newcastle rR | Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





THE WRITINGS OF WALT WHITMAN. 


CAMDEN EDITION, limited to 500 Signed and Numbered Sets, with 40 Illustrations, reproduced in Photograyure. 10 vols. 8vo, half-vellum, 25s. net per vol. 
This Set has been prepared under the editorial supervision of his Literary Executors, T. B. Harned, H. L. Traubel, and Dr. R. M. Bucke. The Type for this Edition has been 
entirely reset, containing also important Additions to the Text, and many I!lustrations not before printed. 
he Illustrations will consist of many extremely interesting and valuable Photogravure Plates on_ genuine Japan Vellum, the larger portion of which have never before been 
engraved. Among these are 19 Portraits of Whitman—a number of these very rare; also a number of other Portraits and Views never before included in any Edition of Whitman’s Work. 
The Paper used in the CAMDEN EDITION is “ Old Stratford Linen” of splendid quality, manufactured to order for this Set. 


THE WRITINGS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


ARNHEIM EDITION, limited to 500 Signed and Numbered Sets, with about 100 Illustrations. 10 vols. 8vo, half-vellum, 25s. net per vol. 


The editorial supervision is in the hands of Prof. Charles F. Richardson, who holds the Chair of American Literature in Dartmouth College, and who has for many years made a 
; special study of the writings and of the influence of Poe 
The Publishers have secured for this work the services of Frederick Simpson Coburn, whose w ork has been so particularly successful in Dickens’s ‘Cricket on the Hearth’ and 
“ Christmas Carol,’ Dr. Drummond's ‘ Habitant’ and ‘Johnnie Courteau,’ &c. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. 


A Series of Productions complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their kind. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 32mo, flexible red leather, gilt tops, each 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW ADDITIONS. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 








By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
THE RIVALS. The SONNETS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, Fully illustrated. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 





The YOUTH of LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE | AUGUSTUS CASSAR and the ORGANIZATION 





(1627-52). By ARVEDE BARINE. Authorized English Version by L. G. MEYER. of the EMPIRE of ROME. By J. B. FIRTH, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Crown 5vo, 
a Frontispiece and _ 25 Illustrations from contemporaneous sources. 8vo, cloth, 5s; roxburgh, 6s. New Volume in “ Heroes of Nations” Series. 
cloth extra, in box, 12s. 6d. 

“It is a work which will attract both the devoted student of history and the reader ANTHOLOGY of RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
who seeks no more than to entertain himself with stories of famous old happenings and From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By LEO WIENER, Assistant Professor 
.grandeurs long gone by.”—Scotsman. of Slavic Languages, Harvard University, Author of ‘ History of Yiddish Literature.’ 

“The translator has done justice to her excellent original, and her version, in the In Two Parts, each complete in itself, and Indexed. Part I. From Earliest Times 


ease, fluency, and correctness of its style and diction, will add to the enjoyment to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. Part. II. From the Close of the Eighteenth 
which may safely be promised to any English reader who cares to make himself | Century to the Present Day. Per volume 12s. 6d. net 
{ acquainted with the chequered and stirring career of ‘ La Grande Mademoiselle.’ ‘““ We wish to give a hearty welcome to this meritorious and carefully prepared work of 
Glasgow Herald, Prof. Wiener.” —Speaker. 


The EARTH and the FULLNESS THEREOF: | The ADMINISTRATION of DEPENDENCIES. 





a Tale of Modern Styria. By PETER ROSEGGER, Author of ‘The Forest School- A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Em fo. with Special Reference t: > American 

master,’ ‘The God Seeker,’ &c. Authorized English Version by FRANCIS E. Colonial Problems. By ALPHEUS H. SNO 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

SKINNER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. In this work, Colonies and other Dependencies are regarded as inherently States, con- 
“The narrative...... is earried out with the utmost spirit and freshness.”—Spectator. tractually dependent (i.e., federally) on the Imperial State under an unwritten Constitution 
‘*It is a remarkable book, and one of abiding and absorbing interest.” —the Imperial State and its Dependencies thus together forming a Federal Empire. 


Westminster Gazette. 


MORCHESTER : a Story of Society, Politics, Te, LOST ART of READING. By Gerald 





‘ eae AFFAIRS. . By CHARLES DATCHBT. Crown Syo, cloth, é. “To those who can still read we can commend Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee's elaborate 
** Morchester’” is undoubtedly a book to be read.”"—Dundee Advertiser. essay on ‘ The Lost Art of Reading.’...... Mr. Lee writes with frequent lightness and fresh- 
‘* Distinctly interesting.’ "—Liverpool Daily Post. ness. int Post. 

“ A very well-written book.”— Western Morning News. Mr. Leo writes with good humour, force, and conviction.” —Manchester Guardian. 





NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST and CATALOGUE now ready. 
24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ’”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, January 31, 1903. 




















